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S YOU travel along the roads of this and other states, do you 
A take time to read the signs by the side of the road? The for- 
mal historic markers, and the signs man and nature have left on 
the countryside, mark the roads America traveled to its present 
greatness. Like current road markers, these historic signs can 
guide us through American history. For those who have eyes to 
see, these signs are an open book to American history, headlines 
and chapter headings of the past, waiting for you to find their 
story. 

How about the signs in your own backyard or down the block 
from your house? Have you seen them so often that you don’t 
know what they say? If you have read them and do remember 
the legend on the signs, do you know the stories behind the signs? 
In these dead signs you can find the life of the past: the dreams 
men dreamed, but never realized; the ideas that, for the moment, 
stirred a nation; the forces realized that forged the future of a 
nation. 

As I have ridden northward on the New York Central along 
the Hudson River and watched the history of the land and river 
pass by my moving window, I have felt a want to know more 
about the details of that river life. What about the Recreation 
Pier, a half hour’s ride south of Albany, now weather-beaten and 
tumbling down, bearing the name, “Half Moon Anchorage and 
Recreation Pier 1879’? What are the stories of river fun that 
spot could tell? Or how about the story behind the sign near the 
town of Berne on Route 43, down Schoharie way, whose legend 


(Continued on page 338) 





MRS. GILMAN 
AND THE ERIE CANAL 


LIONEL D. WYLD 


PICAL perhaps of the 19th century’s travelling female, 

Mrs. Caroline Howard Gilman is of particular interest 

to York State by virtue of her voyaging on the Erie Canal. 

She took passage on an Erie canal-boat, sampled among other 
forms of transportation during a “northern excursion” in the 
late 1830’s. Like many other writer-travellers, Caroline Gilman 
recorded her impressions and published them.’ Fortunately—and. 
unlike many of the diary-writing tourists of the times—she could 
wield a pen fairly well; her prose style is sometimes even engag- 


ing. Her poetry, on the other hand, is often poetry in name only; 
but she called her little book of impressions Poetry of Travelling.* 

Poetry might be an appropriate title at that. Her first impress- 
ion of the canal, at Cohoes Falls, is one of the best expressions 
to be found in all Erie literature: 


I have never seen canal navigation before, and here the very 
majesty of canal-ism dwells, wielding his lazy sceptre over the Erie 
and Champlain channels. There is a remarkable variety of objects 
along this little region. The cars whirl by on the Troy and Ballston 
rail-road, mocking the slow canal boats, that peep up from the banks 
like tortoises; while small boats—for no craft of importance can 
navigate here—glide over the diminished Hudson, seen among the 
emerald isles that diversify its tranquil stream.* 


After making a dutiful stop at Troy to visit the famous lady 
educator at Mrs. Willard’s female seminary, she boarded a packet 
at Schenectady. The traveller admitted to trying the canal out of 
curiosity. Some random excerpts from her journal provide an 
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insight—as typical as any on-the-spot accounts of tourists—into 
canal-boat travel. 


We saw nothing of Schenectady, passing directly into a canal- 
boat, which, being a novelty, we wished to test. Upwards of forty 
persons were crowded into this small space, there being no restric- 
tions as in stages. Why not? Why should these boats be crowded in- 
discriminately? Fortunately for us the company were respectable. . . . 

Everything connected with this mode of conveyance . . . [is] dis- 
agreeable, but... [w]hen it is possible to be on deck, canal navigation 
is pleasant enough. I do not at all object to bobbing one’s head down 
at the bridges—it is somewhat exciting. ... When we are all prostrat- 
ed, I always peep about to see how comically every body looks... . 

[I]hen what a change to our cabin, three tiers deep, with berths 
on each side! But the difficulty of moving an elbow was mitigated by 
the perfect good humor of the company.‘ 


This “‘good-natured feeling’”’ Mrs. Gilman found somewhat to 
her surprise. ‘“Are the scenes I have witnessed,’ she asked her 


journal, “really among the same population which English travel- 


lers have described? Am I dreaming, when I find only courtesy 
among the cultivated and quietness among the other classes?”’ 

Caroline Gilman, it should be noted, was a pro-slavery South- 
erner, touring New York and New England with something of 
aristocratic condescension. Her Recollections of a Southern Ma- 
tron is slightly-veiled autobiography, and she had other volumes 
to her credit. She was one of the “mob of scribbbling women” 
Hawthorne complained about.® 

Her journey on the Erie produced the inevitable poem. After 
a rather maudlin entry into her “Notes,” she admitted to a feel- 
ing of melancholy induced by the “loneliness and dejection” of 
the route between Schenectady and Utica; the sinking of the sun 
as she stood on deck added to her inspiration. Here are a few 
stanzas of the result: 
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I was weary with the day-light, 
I was weary with the shade, 
And my heart became still sadder, 
As the stars their light betrayed; 
I sickened at the ripple, 
As the lazy boat went on, 
And felt as though a friend was lost 
When the twilight ray was gone. 


The meadows in a fire-fly glow, 
Looked gay to happy eyes; 

To me they beamed but mournfully, 
My heart was cold with sighs. 

They seemed, indeed, like summer friends;— 
Alas, no warmth had they! 

I turned in sorrow from their glare, 
Impatiently away. 


And tear drops gathered in my eyes, 
And rolled down my cheeks, 

And when the voice of mirth was heard, 
I had no heart to speak. 

I longed to press my children 
To my sad and homesick breast, 

And feel the constant hand of love 
Caressing and carest.? 


There is no evidence that Caroline Gilman ever again rode a 
canal-boat on the Erie Canal, but she did reach a sufficient prom- 
inence to be included in Davidson’s The Living Writers of the 
South and Hart’s Female Prose-Writers of America. At Utica, she 


was happy to be off the Canal. She took a coach to her next stop. 


1She was, of course, in good company—with writers of such repute as Bryant, 
E. E. Hale, Howells, Melville, and the English Dickens. The daughter of a New 
England shipwright, Caroline Howard (b. 1794) married the Rev. Samuel Gilman, 
a Unitarian clergyman of Charleston, where she made her home. She wrote in 
various genres, including the novel, poetry, and children’s literature. 

2 Caroline Gilman, The Poetry of Travelling in the United States, (New York, 
1838) . 

3 Jbid., p. 81. 

4 Ibid., pp. 89-93 (passim) . 
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5Ibid., p. 94. Foreign travellers, especially the English, were notoriously 
critical of conditions of canal travel: at the same time they marvelled at the 
engineering accomplishment the Erie represented. 

6 For putting me on the track of this and other background data, I am indebted 
to Professor Donald Liedel of the history faculty, Albany State College for Teachers, 
who is working on a study of anti-slavery novels. 

7 Gilman, op. cit., p. 92. 


FOLK ART IN THE NEW YORK 
SUBWAY 


MARIE-LOUISE WALTER 


OVING from the foothills of southeastern United 
States to New York City, I felt that I had left behind 
the principal well-springs of original folklore collect- 
ing. I did consider the possibilities inherent in some of the eth- 
nic groups in Manhattan, but I abandoned even this prospect 
when I found myself spending the better part of every day in 


subway commutation. Whatever informants I might approach 


underground were determinedly attempting to wedge a heel in 
the already saturated cars or were intently deciphering the daily 
double-crostic. One muggy rush hour, reflecting on the abrupt 
demise of my folkloristic career, I happened to glance across the 
tracks to the wall opposite and noticed a square of colored tiles 
arranged to form a scene: a small house rested beside a viaduct 
which spanned a quiet stream of water. This mosaic was set in 
the moulding about six feet above the platform and regularly 
repeated every ten feet or so along the length of the station. At 
first I merely marveled at the aesthetic acumen of the unknown 
decorator of dingy subterranean places; then I realized the station 
was Canal Street. Perhaps this ornamentation was functional as 
well as artistic. 
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Following-up my supposition, I visited the New York City 
Transit Authority and found that the little tableaux apparently 
had been created with a purpose. They were installed in a num- 
ber of stations about the time that the subway system was first 
opened in 1904. There are no records to show just why they were 
set in, but a credible story of their origin has been handed down 
from generation to generation by Transit Authority employees. 
It is believed that during the early part of this century, when 
there was an influx of European immigrants to New York, there 
were many persons riding the subways who could not read or 
speak English. To aid these people, the main station stops were 
marked, not only with lettered plaques, but also with a character- 
istic landmark of the neighborhood or a mnemonic device repre- 
senting the place name. 

Most of the representations are self-evident, but others are 
virtual cryptograms that would try the erudition of a social his- 
torian, much less the perception of a bewildered immigrant. It 


is natural enough that at 32nd Street (Lexington Avenue) there 
should be an American eagle, symbolic of the large Post Office 
building which stands there; or that at Chambers Street-Brooklyn 
Bridge on the East Side there is a plaster relief of that feat of 
engineering construction as it looked shortly after completion in 


1883. It is quite another matter, however, to ferret out the associa- 
tion of ideas behind the beaver who gnaws complacently on a log 
at Astor Place. Passengers wishing to alight here would have had 
to be apprised of the fact that John Jakob Astor was known as 
the “beaver pelt tycoon” of the early twenties. Similary, Fulton 
Street—usually synonymous with “fish market’’—is marked by an 
old sidewheeler, i.e., the Clermont, Robert Fulton’s ship. More 
forthright is a bell-stacked locomotive which told passengers that 
they had arrived at Grand Central Station, or the cupola of the 
Hall of Records which readily identifies the Borough Hall 
(Brooklyn) stop. 
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Present-day riders may be somewhat mystified by the forbid- 
ding fortress which adorns the wall at Christopher Street, but 
their colleagues of fifty years ago readily recognized the state peni- 
tentiary which stood close by. Likewise the spire of St. John’s 
Chapel still pierces ceramic clouds at the IRT Canal Street sta- 
tion (West Side), though the church itself was demolished in 
1918. At South Ferry there is a faithful replica of the early sloops 
which shuttled to Staten Island before the advent of diesel-radar 
ferries. The Brooklyn water front as it appeared at the turn of the 
century is shown in intricate composition in the BMT Clark 
Street station. King’s College, the original edifice of Columbia 
University, still marks Chambers Street, while the new location at 
116th Street bears the University coat-of-arms. Peter Stuyvesant’s 
home, White Hall, is commemorated in the BMT Whitehall 
Street stop, as is Aaron Burr’s residence in the little house I first 
discovered at Canal Street. 

My tour of early subway stations completed, I not only had a 
mole’s-eye view of New York but also had discovered a unique 
form of folk art. It is somewhat difficult to justify my belief that 
these mosaics and reliefs are genuinely folk art since there is no 
clear-cut definition of this area of folklore study. The folk tale, 
song, or dance can readily be distinguished by its anonymous 
origin and tradition of oral circulation, while graphic or pictorial 
art must, of course, be rendered and disseminated in a recorded 
form. Though the original artist may not be specifically identi- 
fied, the approximate date and place of creation are usually dis- 
cernible in illustrative folk art. Moreover, this type of folklore 
is static and does not undergo the succession of revisions natural 
to material in oral transmission. In classifying the subway em- 
bellishments as folk art I was further influenced by Franz Boas’ 
discussion of primitive art, which he denotes as essentially repre- 
sentational and symboblic; expressive as well as decorative. Such 
dicta would seem to apply to works of art which were conceived 
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to instruct and guide an unlettered, homogeneous group, such as 
the European immigrants. But then perhaps I was only seeking 
a means to rationalize those long, torpid underground hours. 


OBSTINATE BECKY 


BEULAH E. LAWRENCE 


N 1905, Becky Jones, then in her early 80's, died and was 


buried in the Ballston Spa village cemetery. Her headstone 
reads: 


REBECCA JONES 
Better known as Obstinate Becky 
Died Mar. 19, 1905 


Becky and her parents moved here from Schoharie County 
and, while still in her teens, accepted a position as nurse in the 
family of A. G. Hamersley, a wealthy man in New York City. She 
lived with them, almost as a member of the family, a good part 
of her life and even traveled with them through many European 
countries. 

When she was about 60, she returned to Ballston Spa and 
bought a home. After she had lived here several years, she was 
summoned to appear in court in a contest over the will of Mr. 
Hamersley’s son, who had left several million dollars to his widow. 
The relatives contesting the will wanted Becky to answer just 
four questions which they thought would give them the fortune. 

She refused to appear, so an officer was sent to take her to 
New York. She hid for a while, but eventually he found her in 
a granary, arrested her, and started with her by train to the city. 
Somewhere, not far from Ballston, Becky managed to jump from 
the moving train and made her way on foot back to her home. 
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The law found her again and finally she was forced to appear 
in court. There, refusing to place her hand on the Bible, a part 
of the proceedings was omitted. For two days lawyers struggled 
to make her testify, but she would answer no questions. At the end 
of the second day she was committed to the Ludlow Street jail. 
When informed of this, she shook the Surrogate’s hand and said: 
“Why didn’t you do it in the first place? You would have saved 
me from being bothered by the lawyers and all the rest.”’ 

The trial and her imprisonment attracted nation-wide atten- 


tion. Letters and curious visitors came from everywhere. Becky 


enjoyed it all. She was given the best room in the prison, had 
excellent food, even received flowers. Reporters and lawyers con- 
stantly tried to coax her to talk. A portrait, painted while she 
was in jail, shows her as a small beautiful woman. 

Rumor said she was offered $50,000 to tell whatever it was 
they thought she knew, but at last the relatives gave up. The 
case was settled out of court and in March 1885, after 42 weeks 
in jail, Becky was freed. She returned to her home where she 
asked only to live quietly the rest of her days. But here she was 
treated as an eccentric and a curiosity. It was known that every 
month she received a check from the Hamersleys. To this day 
people wonder and imagine what it was that Becky might have 
told. 

She avoided the curious townfolk, kept more and more to 
herself, and at last acquired the name of ‘The Silent Woman.” 
Residents of Ballston still take visitors to see the flat marker over 
her grave on which is an epitaph she wrote for herself: 


BECKY JONES 


Ah, me. As we fall by the wayside 

And lie sleeping the long dreamless sleep, 
How soon we're forgotten by others— 
How long will our dearest friends weep? 
But I care not how soon they forget me 





THE RATTLESNAKE HUNTER 
Or if no wreath is laid on my brow, 
If they'll gather the roses of kindness 


And keep away now. 
Obstinate Becky. 


THE RATTLESNAKE HUNTER 


JULIA HULL WINNER 


LL THAT is necessary to frighten some people is to men- 
tion snakes—and the existence of rattlesnakes scares them 
cold. That a person would purposely seek them seems 

unbelievable, yet here is a tale about just such an individual. 

In the early days—about 135 years ago—of building the Erie 
Canal through what is now Lockport, Niagara County, many 
rattlers were encountered. Where the locks now stand was a por- 


tion of a natural glen in the Niagara escarpment. Many rattle- 
snakes abode on the rocky slopes of this glen. A bit northwest of 
this the same creek tumbled through another glen which had 
even more snakes. The highway down this glen is still known as 
Rattlesnake Hill. Not far from this was the first sandstone quarry 
in the area, and because of the prevalence of rattlers the rock 
quarried was for some time known as rattlesnake stone. 

Our story has to do with an account of a rattlesnake hunter 
who was a town character of Lockport in 1822. Nearly thirty 
years later the tale was recounted by one of two young men who 
had, on a warm and sunny Sunday morning in April, 1822, de- 
cided to find a rattlesnake den down the branch of the Eighteen- 
Mile Creek, “under the gentling influence of such weather and 
there being no church or other place of worship except that of 
Friends, and ‘it being exceedingly uncertain as to the moving of 
the spirit.” (The first religious body in Lockport was the Friends 
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[Quakers] who held silent meeting until someone, prompted by 
the “moving of the spirit,” rose to speak.) 

Each of our young men had a good stick and was wearing high 
boots. Down through the broken ledges into the deep ravine they 
descended to a point where they found, on the side of the hill, 
poised on the loose rocks “‘tall John of the gaunt hemlock tanned 
complexion, the rattlesnake hunter who was enemy of the whole 
reptile race.’” He was famous in the area as the almost sole pro- 
prietor and vendor of the great remedy known as Rattlesnake Oil. 
The “Ile” was used as a great rheumatic and gout remedy, which 
John assured all patrons to be infallible. 

The story of John was reported in the January 2, 1851, issue 
of The Niagara Democrat, and was later retold, in the manner 
given below, in an issue of The Lockport Union-Sun. 


John was also notorious for the quantities of scotch snuff which 
daily was strewed on his waistcoat and besmeared on his face and 
sandy colored beard as he used it. He carried the snuff in a leather 
pocket from which he took it by the handful. His long gaunt figure 
thus covered with yellow scotch rendered him perfect terror to the 
whole rattlesnake tribe who were never known to offer any resistance 
to his attacks because of their antipathy to tobacco. 

The first warm spring day he would stealthily approach a den, 
and having commenced the slaughter, leave only a few to perpetuate 
the race, thus insuring him a source for his “Ile.” 

Our young men saw him, armed with a small stick of blue beech 
and a forked one with which he first secured the snake astride the 
neck to prevent it from biting itself and thus rendering its oil poison- 
ous. 

When first observed he was standing motionless, his body half 
inclined with the wooden fork lifted for a space of two or three 
minutes. Then there was a thrust of the fork and a blow from the 
beech, and another writhing victim was tossed on a heap of those 
already slain. 

We had almost gotten to him when he cautioned us to approach 
cautiously, and we had crawled almost to him before we saw a snake, 
although we had the feeling one might be by our heel. He motioned 
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us to stop. Standing still for several minutes we saw several heads 
appear. Soon a dozen were within a few feet of us. One large one a 
few feet above us made its way down the hill directly for my com- 
panion. He stood with uplifted stick until it was almost near, then, 
losing his courage, he started down hill, slipping, sliding over the 
stones, a breakneck pace of “neck or snake” till he brought up on 
the creek bank. 

I remained on a flat stone intending to kill a snake, but as they 
continued to appear and I counted fifteen hissing heads around my 
feet, I followed my companion down, bettering his time. 

In a short time the snake hunter, dragging a string of snakes 
on a stick as boys string eels they have caught, came down the hill. 
“Poor luck this morn,” he complained, “but some are pretty fat and 
larger than the general run.” He counted, “Only seventy-one. Poor 
luck. Less and less every year. By this time another year comes round 
they'll hardly be worth hunting. The Canawl is going to spile the 
business, with new settlers, they'll bring hogs and they are wonderful 
critters for these snakes, sure death on ’em.” He took off his hat and 
wiped the perspiration which was beginning to drop from his face. 
“They'll be dredful scarce next spring. You see,” he continued, in a 
plaintive voice, “I am a sickly man. Not able to maintain a family on 
a farm like mine. Ev'ry spring I can get a few dollars to help me get 
comforts for my family.” Tears were visible at the mention of his 
family. “No use countin’ on snakes in the future. Already canawlers 
thicker’n the trees used to be. I wish I had never heard of a canawl, 
or that I hadn’t settled short of Michigan.” 

Then thrusting his left hand in the leather pocket and taking out 
a quarter full of yellow Scotch, he besmeared his face with it, not fail- 
ing to imbibe enough to stimulate his olfactory nerves, and seizing his 
string of snakes he strode away, dragging them on the ground. 

His predictions proved true. In another year his trade in oil was 
ruined. 

Some years later it was heard that he had moved beyond the 
great Lake Michigan, where he lived for twenty years. The last tiding 
of him was that he had moved to the foot of the Rocky Mountains in 
consequence of a contemplated canal which would run within ninety 
miles of him! 





A SALUTE TO ROBERT BURNS: 
1759-1959 


CATHERINE WALSH PELTZ 


S WE entered the ‘“‘ben’”’ of the Burns cottage at Alloway, 
the first thing noticed was the bed in the wall, wherein 
Burns was born. This, I had expected to see, but as my 


glance shifted to the opposite side of the small all-purpose room, 


I saw what made me exclaim: a framed photograph of the statue 
of Robert Burns which stands in Washington Park, Albany. It 
was inscribed across its base as a gift from the St. Andrews Society 
of the Empire State. 

Here was a struggling young American student who had been 
laboring at a Master‘s thesis on Burns’ Kilmarnock Edition, who 
had come from afar as a literary pilgrim, viewing in the very 
room wherein Burns first saw the light of day, a memorial which 
had been familiar since earliest childhood, sent by a society whose 
headquarters were literally just around the corner from her home 
in the new world! 

Childhood memories surged through my mind as I stood 
there looking up at the great bronze figure, sitting so comfort- 
ably above the granite pedestal, his Scotch cap in one hand; 
spelling out the inscription below: 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


Over and over again I had gazed at the four bas relief scenes 
beneath of the Cotter reading the Bible to his family, the men 
drinking their ale as they sang “Auld Lang Syne,” the farmer 
standing still by his plough as he looked at the flower in his hand, 
and Tam O’Shanter galloping across the Brig O’Doon with the 
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witches after him. Always we liked to walk there from home 
when we were little children. In winter, my brother used to say: 
“Poor Bobby Burns. We should take him a cup of tea. He must 
be cold.” Vaguely, the memory of a wreath at the base of the 
memorial came to mind, and the realization that each year this 
St. Andrews Society had placed one there; but it had taken a 
journey to Scotland to open a young American’s eyes to the sig- 
nificance of this statue and of this Scotch Society in the United 
States. 

After returning to Albany, New York, I learned that it was 
one of my own ancestors, John Stevenson, son of a Scotch emi- 
grant, who had been the first president of this society, founded 
in 1803 ‘for benevolent and social purposes’; that when Mary 
McPherson, daughter of a Scotch carpenter from Inverness—who, 
in the new world became janitor at the State House in Albany 
and who was treasurer of the St. Andrews Society from 1837- 
1840—died, she left ‘“‘a bequest to build a monument to our be- 
loved poet Bobbie Burns.’’ She had added: “It is my desire that 
my executors will get a monument worthy of the man, an orna- 
ment to the park, and an honor to the land of my birth.”” Two 
years later in 1888, thanks to Peter Kinnear, President, and other 
loyal Scots of the St. Andrews Society, this monument became a 
reality. 

At the suggestion of William Hart, landscape and animal 
painter, Charles Calverley, whose studio was on the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and 24th Street, New York City, was chosen to 
effect the commission. This young artist had been born in Albany, 
1833, and had spent his years of apprenticeship, first as a marble 
cutter in the workshop of John Dixon, then as a helper in the 
studio of E. D. Palmer for fourteen years. Before receiving this 
important commission, he had sculptured busts of John Brown 
and Horace Greeley. After two years of intensive work Calverley 
was present at the unveiling, August 30, 1888. The granite ped- 
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estal had arrived from Aberdeen, Scotland, on August 1; the 
American granite base from Quincy, Massachusetts, soon fol- 
lowed; and on August 29 the bronze statue cast from the clay 
model, so arduously worked upon by the young artist and so fre- 
quently inspected by anxious committeemen throughout the two 
year period (Andrew Carnegie was one of those invited to express 
his opinion on April 26, 1888), was unveiled. 


The clans from near and afar began gathering on the afternoon and 
evening of the 29th and continued to arrive during the morning hours 
of the 30th, till kilt and bonnet, plaid and heather and thistle were 
familiar sights on all the streets of the Old Dutch City.? 


A good many years have passed, and still that Burns statue is 
an integral part of daily existence. One is able to catch a glimpse 
of it in Washington Park when walking toward the New York 
State College for Teachers. It has come to be associated integrally 
with teaching. On my office desk is a snapshot of it, the gift of a 
student, and always in the spring of the year as we reach Burns 
in the survey course, the students are told about the statue and 


the suggestion is made to let a spring walk take that direction. 
The memorial has become more and more a symbol of Burns’ 
universality, as a man and as a poet, concrete evidence of how, 
through him, the personal merges into that which goes beyond 
the personal; the old world merges into the new world. 


Burns’ universality as a man! The various aspects of his per- 
sonality make this phrase applicable to him more than to most 
men. With the passage of time, truth becomes evident. At the 
unveiling of the statue that August 30, 1888, the Rev. Robert 
Collyer gave “‘the oration.” He declared that it would be natural 
“for a good many of those who had once held him in esteem to 
conclude that it was best that he should be speedily forgotten in 
the grave’; and he spoke of Burns as a “poor broken man” at the 
end of his life. In our twentieth century we owe a great debt to 
the scholars who have documented for us Burns’ true stature as 
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a man with human weaknesses but a man who commands our 
respect and our love up to the day of his early death. One gives 
thanks particularly—among many publications—for The Songs of 
Robert Burns, edited by James C. Dick, 1903; The Letters, edited 
by J. DeLancey Ferguson, 1931; The Life of Robert Burns by 
Franklyn Snyder, 1932; the five remarkable biographical novels 
by James Barke, beginning with The Wind That Swept the Bar- 
ley, and concluding with The Well of the Silent Harp, 1947-1954. 

Burns’ universality as a poet! His songs exemplify this phrase, 
perhaps, more than any of his writings. The Rev. Robert Collyer 
in 1888 spoke more discerningly of Burns the poet than of Burns 
the man: “What has made him so dear to the heart of Scotland 
and of man—the songs such as no man has sung—it is as natural 
that he should be near to us and dear as he is as that the grass 
should grow in the meadows and the broom on the brae.’”” More 
and more in the twentieth century, we have come to realize not 
only the universal emotional appeal of these songs but the sus- 
tained creative effort which produced them and the degree of 
aesthetic acumen and artistry resident in them. 

When one realizes the wisdom of Burns’ father and his rever- 
ence for education, the schooling—meagre through it was—af- 
forded by John Murdock, and the amount of reading accomplish- 
ed by Burns himself, one is no longer surprised to come upon 
Francis Jeffrey’s littlke known comment in The Edinburgh Re- 
view, January 1809, stating that one should consider Burns as hav- 
ing been more familiar with the writers of his day than “nine 
tenths of the youth that leave school for the University.” 

Folk songs were an integral part of Burns’ experience from his 


childhood onward. Professor Dugald Stewart, who knew the poet 
quite intimately in Edinburgh during the winter of 1787, has told 
how Burns would often recite to him with great accuracy ballads 
and “other pieces in our Scottish dialect” which he said his 
mother, ‘‘who delighted in such recitations,” had taught him in 
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childhood. In his autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore, Burns 
mentions Betty Davidson, an elderly helper in the house who 
“had, I suppose, the largest collection in the country of tales and 
songs,’ and elaborating at length on what a hold those “tales and 
songs” had upon his childish imagination. 

A book which played a central part in forming his poetic taste 
and in teaching him to write seems to have been, according to his 
own words, A Select Collection of English Songs, edited by Ar- 
thur Masson: 


The collection of songs was my vade mecum. I pored over them, 
driving my cart, or walking to labor, song after song, verse after verse, 
carefully noting the tender and sublime from affectation and fustian. 
I am convinced I owe much to this for my critic—craft, such as it is. 


Yet in spite of the scorn for the Scotch Vernacular held by 
the afore-mentioned editor and by the school master John Mur- 
dock, the poems of Robert Fergusson, first encountered in 1784, 
roused Burns as Chapman’s Homer roused Keats, declares De- 
Lancey Ferguson in that wonderful Chapter VI of his Pride and 
Passion: “For the first time he realized that the Scottish dialect 
might be something more than a dying relic of the past.” 

From 1784 onward, there is an intense seriousness concern- 
ing songs in Burns’ various comments and evidence of extensive 
reading in published collections. In his Common Place Book, 
presaging the future dicta in his letters, one comes upon many 
discerning comments, such as the following: 


There is a great irregularity in the old Scotch songs, a redundancy of 
syllables with respect to that exactness of accent and measure that 
the English poetry requires but which glides in most melodiously 
with the respective tunes to which they are set—This has made me 
sometimes imagine that, perhaps it might be possible for a Scotch 
poet, with a nice judicious ear, to set compositions to many of our 
most favorite airs. 


The possibility envisioned here he was to fulfill in the eleven 
years left to him on this earth. 
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Burns developed his own technique of song writing. All lov- 
ers of his utterance owe much to the perceptiveness of James C. 
Dick, who edited in 1903 his invaluable anthology of Burns’ 
songs. The subtitle of this little known work reads: “Now First 
Printed with the Melodies For Which They Were Written. A 
Study in Tone-Poetry.” In his Preface he declares: ‘‘I designate 
Burns a tone-poet because he wrote for music, and his songs with 
their airs are a study in tone-poetry,” an assertion which he docu- 
ments with a wealth of critical dicta and information throughout 
the anthology. How strange that the part which music played in 
Burns’ creative output was given little or no critical recognition 
until over a hundred years after his death! 

Through Burns’ own words—from his Common Place Book, 
1783-1785, from his Autobiographical Letter to Dr. John Moore, 
1787, especially from his many letters 1780-1796—we have indis- 
putable proof concerning his method of composition. The poet 
owned copies of the principal collections of eighteenth century 


Scotch vocal and instrumental music, and makes frequent refer- 
ence to them. In a letter to George Thomson, September, 1793, 
after commenting on a long list of songs with accompanying 
music, he says: 


I do not know the air; and untill I am compleat master of a tune in 
my own singing (such as it is) I never can compose for it.-My way 
is: I consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to my idea of the 
musical expression, then chuse my theme; begin one Stanza; when 
that is composed, which is generally the most difficult part of the 
business I walk out, sit down now and then, look out for objects in 
Nature around me that are in unison or harmony with the cogitations 
of my fancy and workings of my bosom; humming every now and 
then the air with the verses I have framed. When I feel my Muse 
beginning to jade, I commit my effusions to paper. 


Perhaps this summary statement of DeLancey Ferguson in 
Pride and Passion is the most satisfying of any of the recent com- 
mentators: 
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His mind did not work from emotion directly to words; it worked 
from emotion to music, and the music brought the words which 
expressed his mood. Herein Burns was almost unique among modern 
poets. Fully to appreciate his lyrics one must hear them sung to the 
airs which evoked them. To read many of them in bare print is like 
reading the libretto of an opera. Burns’ poems stayed in his mind 
until they were mature. His poverty and method of composing to 
music combined to prevent his committing half-formed ideas to paper. 


In Scotland as in England, among most critics throughout 
the eighteenth century, the song was usually not considered seri- 
ously as literature. Evidently Burns was aware of this prejudice 
against the lyric, for it is a striking fact that he published only 
four songs in his Kilmarnock Edition, 1786, and five in his Edin- 
burgh Edition, 1787. Moreover, The Jolly Beggars, written before 
1786, a concrete demonstration of the poet’s skillful handling of 
varied verse forms, was not printed till after his death. Yet in 
spite of his own poverty and various adverse conditions, Burns 
did not waver in his devotion to song writing and song collecting. 

From May 4, 1787, to February, 1794, he contributed more 


than two hundred songs to Scots Musical Museum, purportedly 
edited by a poor and illiterate Edinburgh bookseller, James John- 
son, though Burns was the actual editor. 


Many of these songs were absolutely and entirely his own creation; 
others were adaptations of old and ineffective lyrics; still others were 
mosaics of fragments lifted from many sources. But in virtually every 
case the text furnished Johnson was Burns’s; even his most obvious 
borrowings were re-shaped, by his genius—-The Museum became at 
once, and still remains, the standard collection of Scottish songs and 
music." 


On June I, 1796, within seven weeks of his own death, he wrote 


to Johnson in relation to the forthcoming Vol. V: 


Your work is a great one; and though now that it is near finished I 
see if we were to begin again, two or three things that might be 
mended, yet I will venture to prophesy that to future ages your 
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Publication will be the text-book and standard of Scotish Song and 
Music. 


Again, in a continuous correspondence between the poet and 
George Thomson, editor of A Selected Collection of Original 
Scotish Airs for the Voice, from September, 1792, to July 12, 
1796, he contributed many other songs. “As to any remunera- 
tion,” Burns wrote on September 16, 1792, “you may think my 
Songs either above or below price; for they shall absolutely be 
the one or the other. In the honest enthusiasm with which I em- 
bark in your undertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, hire, etc., 
would be downright Sodomy of Soul!” In this same letter, the 
following words have for us a particularly universal significance: 


One song more and I have done—Auld Lang Syne—the air is but 
mediocre; but the following song, the old song of the olden times and 
which has never been in print, nor even in manuscript, untill I took 
it down from an old man’s singing, is enough to recommend any air— 


Burns was writing for posterity and with the creator’s intuitive 
realization that his realm of folk song would endure and would 
be recognized as having lasting value in the future. 

As I glimpsed at that seated figure of Burns the other day in 
Washington Park, Albany, I thought of January 25, 1959, the 
two hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth, and of two con- 
crete evidences of the universal appeal of his songs which have 
come to my attention recently: first, the surprised and completely 
spontaneous remark of an elderly friend of mine, a man who had 
little opportunity for formal schooling, “Do you mean to say you 
study Burns in college classes?”’; secondly, an announcement in 
A Catalog of Books 1957-58 of the publication by the University 
of Kansas Press of The Tuneful Flame: Songs of Robert Burns 
as He Sang Them, edited with an Introduction by Robert D. 
Thornton: 


The approach of the two-hundredth anniversary of Robert Burns’s 
birth is an appropriate time for making widely available some of the 
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poet’s songs as he preferred to have them sung—not as they have often 
been published, textually corrupt or robbed of much of their power 
by the omission of the music. Both words and music are given— 
because Burns himself recognized a song as primarily a oneness of 
words and music. 


Burns’ songs have indeed become a lasting symbol of the one- 
ness of Man in the new world as well as in the old world: 


It’s comin yet for a’ that, 
That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 


"1 Historical Sketch of the Burns Statue, The McPherson Legacy to the City of 
Albany (Albany: Weed-Parsons and Company, 1889), p. 12. 
2 Franklyn B. Snyder, The Life of Robert Burns, p. 262. 


TALL FELLER 


EDWARD BODIN 


Y FATHER, the late Judge Francis E. Bodin of New 

Jersey, picked up the following story about Abraham 

Lincoln from an old native, called Pappy Dollar, in 
the Carolina Hills back in the 1880's. Father often recited the 
story in the vernacular of Pappy Dollar and in the way the old 
man had told it. I have reconstructed it from memory, using 
Pappy Dollar’s words. My father never doubted the story’s au- 
thenticity. 


The first time I saw that tall wrestler feller, he was talkin’ to 
Si Wheeler. The only reason why Si didn’t shoot him was, the tall 
feller didn’t have no gun. He told Si he didn’t come up here to fight, 
but to fish. And when he said the fish up this way was the best fish 
in the whole world—Si calmed down a bit. We-uns always like folks 
to say there ain’t no better place than these here hills. 
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But Si was still mad, ’cause the tall feller said Si ought to throw 
back the little fish Si had caught. “Give it a chance to grow,” he said, 
“cause it ain’t no fun catchin’ little fish that ain’t got big fish sense.” 
Then Si said it was the fish’s fault for bein’ born so small. 

But that didn’t stop the tall feller none. He just said: “When I 
go out to cut firewood, I don’t cut saplin’s . . . I cut big timber. You 
ain’t ever goin’ to have big trees if you don’t give the little ones a 
chance to grow.” 

“What do you know about cuttin’ timber?” said Si, laughin’ 
mean-like. Si was champion rail-splitter in these parts . . . and I 
knowed Si was just aimin’ to make out the tall feller for a softie. 

It was then my Pappy spoke up again. “Why don’t you-uns show 
what you can do with an ax? That’s more man’s work than fishin’.” 

“All right,” said the tall feller. 

Son—I never did see such rail splittin’ in all my born days. Si 
knowed he was licked inside a few minutes. The tall feller split two 
rails afore Si even split one. 

When Si looked up and saw the folks awatchin’, ‘specially the 
women folks, everybody knowed that Si was losin’ his temper. And 
when Si got a mad on. . . there was trouble always. 

I think the tall feller knowed what was comin’, ‘cause he looked 
over at Si and said: “Tain’t your fault, Si... you gave me a better 
ax ... I’ve been cuttin’ wood all my life. I’m taller than you, and 
ain’t got so much fat on my belly.” 

But that didn’t calm down Si none. He dropped his ax and 
walked over to the tall feller, his face lookin’ like a hoot-owl. 

Then he stood along side of the tall feller and shouted: “Don’t 
call me no fat-belly—you bean-pole. I’ll throw you in the mud and 
make you eat it.” 

But the tall feller just smiled again and said: “Mebbe so... 
mebbe so. But just ‘cause a black bear can beat down a man, don’t 
prove the bear’s a better critter. I don’t like to wrestle to settle no 
argument ... but I do like to wrestle for fun.” 

Then Si grabbed the tall feller and tried to throw him in the 
mud. 

But the tall feller was too quick, and ’fore Si knowed what had 
happened, the tall feller had Si around the belly, and Si’s legs was 
leavin’ the ground. 
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Then they both flopped down in the mud, side by side. Si was 
reachin’ for the ax along side of him. 

Then some woman screamed. That made the tall feller see what 
was comin’. 

Then... “crack!” But it wasn’t the ax killin’ the tall feller at 
all. It was Si’s arm abreakin’. The tall feller had stomped his big 
foot on Si’s arm—and Si dropped the ax. 

I knowed the tall feller didn’t want to do it... but he had to, 
or else get killed. He jumped up quick-like, and then helped Si up. 

Si was wimperin’ pretty bad. All the fight was gone out of him. 
“You broke my arm,” he said. 

“I’m sorry, Si,” said the tall feller. “I didn’t want to do it—but 
a man has to protect hisself when the other feller goes hog wild.” 

Then he grabbed Si’s arm and set it. Si let out a holler. My Pappy 
got two sticks the tall feller asked him for. Then the tall feller tore 
up his own shirt and tied the sticks to Si’s arm. 

“Now you got to take it easy for a few weeks,” he said to Si. “I’ll 
take you home.” 

And, Son—he did take Si home. Si went with him just like a pup. 
Si’s woman didn’t care so very much, ‘cause the tall feller said he 
would stay and do all the work till Si got good again. 

And he did. He split more rails, caught more fish, and fixed up 
the cabin better’n ever it was. And he kept Si laughin’ every day with 
a lot of funny stories he told. 

Then one day Si said to him: “You belong to the hills, Suh... 
and I’d kill any man what says you don’t.” 

Yes, Son—we-uns did hate to see that tall feller go away. He be- 
longed to us iffen he was from other parts. Jt ain’t so much where a 
feller comes from, it’s what he thinks about when he gets here. I al- 
ways hoped to see him again, but I didn’t... . Only his picture when 
that actor feller shot him. . . . Never could forget his face. He be- 
lieved in helpin’ folks what got hurt, iffen they fought him or not. 
Too bad so many folks can’t see it that way. 





MARY CHILTON OF THE 
MAYFLOWER: WAS SHE THE 
FIRST OFF? 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


Fair beams that kiss the sparkling bay, 

Rest warmest o’er her tranquil sleep, 
Sweet exile! love enticed away,— 

The first on Plymouth Rock to leap! 
Among the timid flock she stood, 

Rare figure, near the “Mayflower’s” prow, 
With heart of Christian fortitude, 

And light heroic on her brow! 
O ye who round King’s Chapel stray, 

Forget the turmoil of the street; 
Though loftier names are round her, lay 

A wreath of flowers at Mary’s feet! 
Though gallant Winslows slumber here, 

E’en worthy Lady Andros too, 
Her memory is still as dear, 

And poets’ praise to Mary due. 

—George Bancroft Griffith 


N APRIL 20, 1957, the 180-ton Mayflower IJ, modeled 

after the original vessel as closely as careful research ad- 

mitted, left Plymouth, England, equipped with certain 
modern devices that the Pilgrims never dreamed of. She had a 
generator for producing electricity and a two-way radio. She had 
better pumps, a wheel instead of a tiller, and a galley instead of 
a large sandbox, located forward, where little fires for cooking 
could be kindled. Instead of 102 voyagers and about fifty crew- 
men, the Mayflower II carried only thirty-three men, including 
the captain, three mates, a radio operator, the ship’s builder, the 
promoter of the project, four journalists, and a crew of twenty- 
two. Besides its size, the human cargo of the Mayflower II differed 
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from its predecessor in its composition: she carried no women or 
children. This fact alone would have precluded a revival of the 
scene of disembarkation on Thursday, June 13, 1957, even if 
there had been any attempt at reproducing the drama that took 
place 337 years before. 

According to tradition, the first European woman to land on 
Plymouth Rock with our Pilgrim forefathers on December 11, 
1620, was a twelve-year-old girl named Mary Chilton. The mo- 
ment for everybody on the crowded Mayflower to enjoy again the 
feel of firm land after the long period of confinement in narrow 
quarters on a tossing ship must have been awaited with anxious 
yearning, especially by the children. The Mayflower had been 
sixty-six days in crossing the interminable stretch of some 2,500 
miles of unpredictable ocean. She had cruised about Cape Cod 
for more intolerably long days, while small details were dispatch- 
ed ashore at different points to reconnoiter for a greener littoral 
among the sand dunes and scrub pines of Cape Cod. At length, 
when the ship finally dropped anchor on December 11, 1620, off 
the coast of what is today Plymouth, the cherished moment was 
near at hand. Preparations were made for the women and chil- 
dren to land. 

Standing room in the first landing boat was at a premium 
as it pushed away from the sides of the Mayflower with its cargo 
of eager women and children. The daughter of James Chilton, 
who died during the first winter, and of Susanna Chilton, who 
died during the infection of 1621, was allegedly in the shallop 
on its first trip to deposit the women in the New World. She im- 
patiently awaited the moment for the stern voice of male author- 
ity to relax and to indicate ‘““Now!” That moment drew nearer 
and nearer as the Mayflower detail steadily plied the oars to close 
the distance from the coveted shore. This was no time for cere- 
mony—no occasion to pair off with partners. Quivering with 
excitement, the twelve-year-old youngster peered restively across 
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the water at the rock that the Pilgrims that day were to sanctify 
and, according to one account, impetuously exclaimed, “I will 
be the first to step on that Rock!” 

When the shallop reached shallow water, Mary Chilton ful- 
filled her vow. She established her traditional claim as the first 
Pilgrim female to set foot upon the American shore by jumping 
out of the landing boat into the water and dashing toward the 
beach. 

Mary Chilton lies buried in the King’s Chapel Burial 
Ground on Tremont Street in Boston, and confirmation of the 
truth of this tradition lies buried with her. Historical records do 
not disclose the identity of the first woman to place her foot upon 
Plymouth Rock. Mary Chilton herself left posterity no testimon- 
ial of the claim that certain of her descendants have made for 
her; in fact, it is very doubtful if she could write. Her will is 
signed only with the letter M. 

She married John Winslow, who came over the following year 
on the Fortune, but among their ten children, not one recorded 
anything anywhere that either confirms or denies the truth of this 
allegation of priority. Another generation was begotten, lived, 
and died, carrying the mystery with it to the grave. Finally, with 
the third generation, we have the first written affirmation of this 
claim that subsequently became traditional among three different 
branches of Chilton descendants. Mary Chilton’s claim to cele- 
brity was first recorded by one of her great grandsons, Edward 
Paine, on his twenty-third birthday, for it bears the date Feb- 
ruary 4, 1744/5. His grandfather, Tobias Paine, had married 
Sarah Winslow Standish, one of Mary Chilton’s daughters and 
the widow of Captain Miles Standish. In his manuscript the 
young man sadly bungled the genealogy of his ancestry in respect 
to his entry for John Winslow. The interpolated words inserted 
below make the entry correct. With this error, however, we are 
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not concerned. Important for us is the fact that the family lore 
is recorded. 


[John Winslow:] Son of Edward [and brother of 
Edward, Junior,] Gov’ of Plymouth; he married 
Miss Chilton the first European Woman that 
landed on this Coast.1 


The authority for this earliest recording of Mary Chilton’s 
alleged distinction is admittedly shaky. The scribe’s father, Wil- 
liam Paine, was a boy of only nine years of age when his grand- 
mother, Mary Chilton, died. The evidence is then, at best, of a 
hearsay nature from the memory of a minor. This child, however, 
had stood high in the good graces of his grandmother; she be- 
queathed him her “great silver Tankard” ? in her will. 

In the fourth generation more confirmation was elicited from 
another branch of Mary Chilton’s descendants. Although this 
second commitment of the tradition to escritorial preservation 
was made twenty-four years after the first, it is more authoritative 
because it was taken down directly from the lips of Ann Winslow 
Taylor, the ninety-two-year-old granddaughter of Mary Chilton. 
The scribe was her grandson, Winslow Taylor. Both granddaugh- 
ter and her grandson were descended from Edward, one of Mary 
Chilton’s sons. This second piece of evidence, likewise, stands upon 
questionable grounds. Ann Winslow Taylor and Mary Chilton 
were contemporaneous on this planet for only one-half a year. 

Unfortunately, the original manuscript penned in Septem- 
ber of 1769 by Winslow Taylor has been lost, but a copy was 
made by Colonel Nathaniel Gilman on July 25, 1790. This copy, 
which is still extant, reads, verbatim et literatim: 


Memorials of my Progenitors taken by Winslow Taylor as related by 
my Grandmother, Madam Ann Winslow, September 1769. 





Mary Chilton was the first European Female that landed on the 
North American shore; she came over with her father & mother and 
other adventurers to this new settlement. One thing worthy of notice 
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is that her curiosity of being first on the American Strand, prompted 
her, like a young Heroine, to leap out of the Boat & wade ashore. 
John Winslow, another early adventurer, married the said Mary Chil- 
ton, from whom have descended a numerous and respectable pos- 
terity. My Grandmother, now living, and who affords me these 
memoirs, is the last surviving Grandchild in the ninety second year 
of her age... .3 


This nonagenarian narrator was also instrumental in trans- 
ferring the tradition to another branch of Chilton descendants. 
The Hon. Beza Hayward was the great great grandson of Susan- 
nah, another of Mary Chilton’s ten children. From the lips of 
Ann Winslow Taylor he, too, learned that Mary Chilton was the 
first woman among the doughty Pilgrim band to plant her feet 
upon the soil of the New World. In this instance, the scribe, who 
was a member of Hayward’s family, concealed his identity under 
the sobriquet “Old Colony” in his communication to the Old 
Colony Memorial in January of 1853: 


The late Hon. Beza Hayward, a native of Bridgewater, a graduate of 
Harvard in the class of 1772, a representative, senator, councillor, and 
finally register of probate at Plymouth for many years, and until his 
death, soon after leaving college, or before, kept a school in Milton. 
While there he became acquainted with the widow, Ann Taylor, then 
ninety-four years old (relict of John Taylor, and granddaughter of 
John Winslow, of Boston), claiming, like himself, a descent from 
Mary Chilton. The old lady communicated to him the following fam- 
ily tradition, which he often related in our presence and hearing, and, 
as nearly as we can now recollect, in the following words: “Mary 
Chilton, when going ashore in the boat, said she would be the first 
to land—jumped out, and, wetting her feet, ran to the shore.” 


It is important to note that nothing in the legend, preserved 
in the three different branches of Chilton descendants, made 
mention of a rock. After its transoceanic journey, the Mayflower 
anchored first in the harbor off Cape Cod on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 11, 1620. “On Monday, the thirteenth of November, the 
women went ashore, under a guard, to wash their clothes.” > One 
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commentator® points out that Mary Chilton may have been one 
of the women in the boat that landed on the Cape, and she may 
presumably have done precisely what tradition credits her with 
having done. At any rate, “this is understood to be all her de- 
scendants have ever claimed for her.” * They made no allegation 
that she was the first female to set foot upon the celebrated Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

The first time that the story appeared in print, however, the 
contention was advanced that she led the disembarkation of 
women to the famous rock at what is today Plymouth. The ac- 
count was embodied in a work printed in 1815 and entitled Notes 
on Plymouth. This work was attributed to Samuel Davis, whose 
acquaintance with Pilgrim traditions was probably more exten- 
sive than that of any other person living in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Under the caption ‘‘Forefather’s Rock,” Davis, who was not 
a descendant, wrote: 


There is a tradition, as to the person who first leaped upon this rock, 
when the families came on shore, Dec. 11, 1620: it is said to have 
been a young woman, Mary Chilton. This information comes from 
a source so correct, as induce us to admit it; and it is very probable 
circumstance, from the natural impatience in a young person, or any 
one, after a long confinement on ship-board, to reach the land, and to 
escape from the crowded boat. We leave it therefore, as we find it, 
in the hands of history, and the fine arts.® 


Besides localizing without warrant the place where Mary 
Chilton first placed her foot on North American soil, Davis push- 
ed her claim even further by maintaining that she was the first of 
the Pilgrims, regardless of sex, to land. The broadened claim 
now conflicted with one already current in the family of John 
Alden’s descendants about precedence in the order of landing at 
Plymouth Rock. 


Seventeen years later, Dr. James Thacher, the brother-in-law 
of the Hon. Beza Hayward, fetched the tradition forth, dusted 
it off, and presented it to public view in a history that appeared 
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in two editions. In both editions he skeptically questioned the 
validity of the claim that had been passed by word of mouth 
through many generations of his wife’s family. In the first edition 


of the work, Thacher relegated Mary Chilton’s distinction to the 
improbable: 


It is not supposable that a lady would subject herself to such hazard 
and inconvenience; besides, such an exploit in a female must have 
been considered as deserving particular record at the time.® 


In the second edition, which appeared three years later, he 


relegated the claim of Mary Chilton, along with that of John 
Alden, to the impossible: 


Historical records are entirely silent as respects the person who was 
the first to land upon our shore and gain possession of New 
England ground. The claim has been contested between the descen- 
dants of John Alden and Mary Chilton, but the point of pre- 
cedence must remain undecided, since the closest investigation 
discloses no authority nor a shadow of evidence in favor of any indi- 


vidual as being the first who landed. The fact is unquestionable, that 
the shallop of the Mayflower, after having tarried three nights at 
Clark’s Island, came up on the 11th of December, O. S. and landed 
her men on the main shore, but no name is mentioned as the first 
who landed. The name of John Alden is not included in the list of 
those who were on board of the shallop; his claim, therefore, must 
be rejected; nor was Mary Chilton on board the shallop.?° 


After reducing the claims of both the Alden and Chilton 
descendants to absurdity, Thacher commuted the tradition he had 
aspersed to the pages of both editions of his History of the Town 
of Plymouth, where it was preserved like a fly in amber. In dis- 
torting the legend somewhat, he dramatized it: 


The following traditionary anecdote has ever been regarded as cor- 
rect among the Chilton descendants. The Mayflower having arrived 
in the harbor from Cape Cod, Mary Chilton entered the first landing 
boat, and looking forward, exclaimed, “I will be the first to step 
on that Rock.” Accordingly, when the boat approached, Mary 
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Chilton was permitted to be the first from that boat who appeared 
on the Rock, and thus her claim was established.14 


In 1840 Nahum Mitchell published a work in which he traced 
the genealogy of the descendants of Pilgrims who settled Bridge- 
water. Therein the legend was given reinforcement by repetition, 
for the claim that Mary Chilton was the first woman to disem- 
bark at Plymouth was presented cautiously as an allegation no 
fewer than three times—under Winslow, under Latham, and un- 
der Howard."* Tucked away in this inaccessible literary corner, 
however, the tradition was accorded little attention except by the 
genealogically curious. 

Finally, Justin Winsor, editor of the eight-volume work en- 
titled The Narrative and Critical History of America, flatly de- 
nied the distinction to both rivals for it. He argued that because 
both landed at a later date, they were both obviously excluded 
from the honors accorded them by the descendants of their re- 
spective families: 


Tradition divides the honor of being the first to step on Plymouth 
Rock between John Alden and Mary Chilton, but the date of their 
landing must have been subsequent to December 11.1% 


Traditions die hard, and this one has withstood all the deliber- 
ate blows that painstaking research has aimed at its extinction. 
As late as 1920 Annie Russell Marble seemed reluctant to allow 
the interesting but untenable legend completely to perish. She 
was careful, in giving space to it, to qualify her statement in re- 
gard to it: 


Chilton Street and Chiltonville in Plymouth, and the Chilton Club 
in Boston, keep alive memories of this girl who was, by persistent 
tradition, the first woman who stepped upon the rock of landing at 
Plymouth harbor.'4 


In 1926 the tenuous claim of Mary Chilton was bolstered by 
the appearance of Charles Thornton Libby’s Mary Chilton’s Title 
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to Celebrity. The admirable scholarship of this book, which dealt 
exclusively with the affirmative side of the thesis, adhered too 
rigidly to the confines of the promise of its title. It, therefore, 
succeeded in building up a convincing case for Mary Chilton’s 
claim. The matter appeared settled for Charles Edward Banks. 
Emboldened by Libby’s cogent argument, Banks spurned quali- 


fying phrases and rashly presented the tradition as unequivocal 
fact: 


Mary (famous for her historic leap making her the first to land on 
Plymouth Rock) was probably born about 1608 . . .15 


Unless the descendants of Mary Chilton can find her name 
among those in the first trip of the Mayflower shallop to Ply- 
mouth Rock on December 11 on some hitherto introuvable docu- 
ment, her claim will always rest in the limbo of legend. 


1 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1873-1875, Boston, published 
by the Society, 1875, Vol. 13, p. 410. 

2 Annie Russell Marble, The Women Who Came in the Mayflower, Boston, Pil- 
grim Press, 1920, p. 84. 

3 Charles Thornton Libby, Mary Chilton’s Title to Celebrity, Boston, Fort Hill 
Press, 1926, pp. 6-7. 

4 William S. Russell, Pilgrim Memorials and Guide to Plymouth, 3 ed., Boston, 
Crosby and Nichols, 1864, p. 26. 

5 Jeremy Belknap, American Biography, Boston, Isaiah Thomas and E. T. Andrews, 
1798, Vol. 2, p. 193. 

6 Russell, op. cit., p. 26. 

7 Ibid. 

8Samuel Davis (?), “Notes on Plymouth, Massachusetts,” Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Second Series, Boston, Charles C. Little and James 
Brown, 1846, Vol. 3, p. 174; Russell, op. cit., p. 27. 

9 James Thacher, History of the Town of Plymouth, Boston, Marsh, Capen, and 
Lyon, 1832, p. 31. 

10 Jbid., 1835, p. 30. 

11 Jbid. 

12 Nahum Mitchell, History of the Early Settlement of Bridgewater, Boston, 
Kidder and Wright, 1840, pp. 192, 222, and 353. 

13 Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical History of America, New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1884, Vol. 3, p. 272. 

14 Marble, op. cit., p. 80. 

15 Charles Edward Banks, The English Ancestry and Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
New York, Grafton Press, 1929, p. 45. 





FOLLOWING THE FOLKLORE 
TRAIL 


MORITZ A. JAGENDORF 


I. OF A FAMOUS INN 


HIS is from the days when I listened to and gathered tales 
for Upstate Downstate,’ a book that has many good Yorker 
yarns. 

I was moseying around Sullivan County and other counties, 
talking to this man and that man, telling tales and getting corking 
good ones in return. 

And so at last I got to Windham. If you haven’t visited Wind- 
ham in the Catskill Mountains, hie yourself there on a good sum- 
mer day to see Yorkers living in fine old New York homes, fur- 
nished with rich old furniture, pictures, and ornaments. Stay in 
one of the old inns built in eighteen hundred and something and 
talk to folks who still have an old Yorker outlook on life. 

On the road leading from Windham I noticed a large, gener- 


ous-looking house with square columns that supported a spacious 


balcony. A sign outside read “Antiques.” I went into a wide long 
hall that was enriched by a large broad stairway. Rooms were on 
each side. There were old pictures, bric-a-brac, furniture, and 
other objects that are characteristic of a roadside antique shop. 

I was greeted by a genial lady, Mrs. Steele, and we bought 
some things. Then I asked the inevitable questions: “Do you 
know any stories about this neck o’ the woods. I am looking for 
good old tales. I’ll see to it they'll be where they won't be lost in 
the modern jazz wilderness.” 

So we got to talking. It was pleasant to sit in large chairs in 
the large comfortable rooms with high ceilings. 
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She knew some Catskill tales, and I told some in return to 
encourage further her tale telling. 

“Well, now I don’t know any others right now, but I can tell 
you a funny one right about this here place. It happened a long 
time ago. 

“You know, this house belonged first to the Tuttles. They 
came here in 1795. Then came the Bumps. They got it in 1830. 
The Tuttles had a tavern here and so did the Bumps ’till around 
1900. 

“Well, there was Clarissa Bump lived here—as pretty a girl 
as there was hereabouts. Everybody’d tell it to her except her 
brother Romain. He was the teasing kind. All the fellows in the 
neighborhood were after her. Most of all was a young fellow by 
the name o’ Jump. He lived down in Hasenville, and he was a 
good friend o’ Romain’s. Jump, he had it pretty bad and he was 
forever finding reasons for coming to see Romain. He really 
came to see Clarissa, but she wouldn’t say yes. She didn’t fancy 
him. 

“Well, one day Jump he got there early in the morning to see 
Romain, but he really was hoping to see Clarissa—and see her 
he did. 

“Romain and Jump they was standing down on the green 
right a little before the balcony, and Clarissa she was standing 
up high on the big balcony joking with the two and laughing at 
them. As I told you, Romain liked to tease his pretty sister, and 
he had a sharp tongue in the bargain. 

“Well, he was listening to his sister high up there chattering 
like a magpie and Jump was standing below, half the time not 
knowing what to say. 

“Then Romain, he shot out quick like: ‘Now look there at 
Clarissa high up. Wouldn’t it be funny if Clarissa Bump’d take 
a—Jump.’ 

“Clarissa she blushed and maybe Jump he blushed too. But 
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they was never married. She married a Steele, and the Steeles 
were in that old tavern ever since.” 

Well, not quite. Only until it took a walk right up to Coopers- 
town for all to see, the Bump Tavern, in which Clarissa Bump 
never took a Jump. 


II. SAMARITANS ON PARK AVENUE 


Until about three years ago, there stood on the corner of East 


36th Street and Park Avenue a fine brownstone house that sug- 


gested a rich and gracious life. On the street side was a little gar- 
den green with grass and hedges and gaunt trees inside the high, 
thick iron fence. 

I passed that house and garden many times a day, for I lived 
only four blocks away. I often stopped to look inside the fence 
to see the miniature, erect stones over the graves of dogs buried 
there. 

Then I became acquainted with a little man, an Italian, who 
for years had been the “furnace and sidewalk” man of the Mur- 
ray Hill Section. He was short, stocky, roly-poly, and had a genial 
ruddy moon-face. He had worked in the neighborhood for nearly 
four decades and knew every brownstone house and the stories 
in them. It was he who told me the story of that particular home 
and the tiny dog cemetery. His human, common, and sentimen- 
tal story seemed unusual for the elite and most respectable Mur- 
ray Hill section. 

In that brownstone house formerly lived a lady who loved 
dogs. For one reason or another, she would not marry. She had 
a dear friend, a doctor, but she did not marry even him. And so 
the fancy hoi palloi of Murray Hill had nothing to do with her. 
But she didn’t really mind for she had two dogs and they were 
her friends. 

Then the doctor died. He had a fine funeral to which the 
lady did not go. Then the dogs died. She buried them quietly in 
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her garden, on the street side, and she had an Italian stone mason 
from Avenue A put fine stones over the graves. 

Soon afterwards she got two other dogs. She lived alone and 
had nothing to do with anyone except a gentleman whom she 
called her superintendent. She didn’t speak to people and nobody 
spoke to her. But she’d speak to her dogs when she took them for 
a walk. Then one day the superintendent was gone, and soon one 
dog died and she buried him in her little garden next to the other 
dogs. And my friend put a nice stone there again. And when the 
next dog died, he did the same thing. 

She got one more dog, but she didn’t walk much with the new 
pet. When she did, she walked very slowly. She was old. The 
dog didn’t last long. He died in three or four years. She had him 
buried in the little garden and had a stone put over his grave. 

Then she died. The house was now empty and closed up. 
People looked at that little cemetery and wondered about the 
stones. One of these days I knew the house would be torn 
down, and there would be no dog cemetery on Park Avenue. 

In time the house was torn down and everything was carried 
away in ugly, efficient trucks by ugly, efficient truck drivers. In 
its place stands an ugly, efficient building. 


* * * 


In those day I took a walk every morning in and out the 
streets, for the houses then had charming character and person- 
ality, and I saw many things that were of absorbing interest. 

Nearly every clear morning I saw two thin, elderly ladies, who 
were dressed alike in severe black and walked through Thirty- 
eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth Streets carrying black cloth 
bags in their hands. Wherever they saw a cat, they stopped, took 
bones and pieces of meat from the bags, and fed the animals. I 
saw them from 1919 until 1923 or 1924. No, they were not the 
Wendell Sisters. Of them another time. 


Not long afterwards on mornings and nights around Lexing- 
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ton Avenue and the same streets I saw a fat woman, sloppily 
dressed in a loose, dirty gown. She carried a large, brown paper 


bag. She would stop at the tin refuse cans, remove the cover and 
pick out bits of food, bread, meat, and bones. Then she would 
walk along the Avenue, look for stray cats and feed them the food 
she had collected, just as the rich, well-dressed ladies had done. 

Then there was—But enough for this time. There are a mil- 
lion and one tales in “them thar” streets. 


1UPSTATE DOWNSTATE, Folktales of the Middle Atlantic States, Vanguard 
Press, New York. 


A MOHAWK VALLEY POEM 


MARVIN A. RAPP 


EVERAL months ago in searching through the archives of 

the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo for folklore material, I dis- 

covered a delightful poem entitled, “The Mohawk Valley.” 
The latter part of the poem, reproduced here, records an Indian 
folk tale of the Mohawk, “The Indian Drum.” 

The author, Alfred B. Street, unknown today, enjoyed modest 
literary success during his lifetime. While the critics of the day 
rated him secondary because they thought he lacked imagination, 
several of his contemporaries, including Disraeli and Edgar Allen 
Poe, felt he was an outstanding poet. 

He was born December 18, 1811, at Poughkeepsie, New York. 
He died June 2, 1881. Trained for the law, he practiced only a 
few years, preferring literature and its pursuits to the courts. He 
served as editor for Northern Lights, a pretentious literary maga- 
zine published in Albany, 1843-1844. As an honor, his friends made 
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him Director of the New York State Library. Today his picture 
hangs in the Director’s Office of the library. 

Besides the poem, “The Mohawk Valley,” Street also wrote 
“The Gray Forest Eagle,’ “The Last Hunter,” “The Settler,” 
“The Burning of Schenectady,” ‘‘Frontenac,” and others. We shall 
leave to you, after reading this excerpt from his poem, what his 
rating as a poet should really be. 


Of the strange legends that still cling around 

This haunted valley, one to memory comes. 

A legend of the noble Iroquois, 

Called by the Indian Chief who told it me 

In his low guttural tones, “THE INDIAN DRUM.” 
A lovely eve it was, when he the tale 

rehearsed. I had been wandering all the day 

With hound and gun, and wearied with my toil, 
Had sought a cabin, by a lonely stream, 

For food and shelter through the coming night. 
There found I this old Indian, occupant 

Sole of the hut. He laid the golden flesh 

Of the small speckled brook-trout on his rude 
Wood table, and when hunger was appeased 

We sallied forth to taste the evening’s sweetness. 
The sun had vanished, but a rosy flush 

Ringed the broad West; not one stray beam was seen. 
Instead the gentle zodiacal light, 

Like a huge open fan, rayed grandly up 

The darkening heavens. One large white planet stood 
With beating pulses in the upper sky, 

And all was quiet, soft and beautiful. 

We came to where a mound had seemingly 

Fall’n from a once impending mountain-side 

Into the valley’s midst. A mound immense 

Of earth and rock it was, with towering trees 
Pluming it o’er. The Sachem paused and told, 

As couched we on the grass, the following: 


In the old days of my lost People’s power, 
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An Indian hamlet clustered underneath 

This mountain-side. The mountain slanted o’er 
So that the beech-nuts rattled on the roofs 

Of the bark lodges in the autumn gusts. 

The hamlet was the home of old O-no-rah, 
(Meaning “The Scalp,” in Iroquois,) and his sons. 
A fierce, wild warrior had O-no-rah been, 

Still cruel, vengeful, with a heart of blood. 

And he was feared and hated by the tribes 
Around. His sons were like him, and the trail, 
That to his hamlet branched off from the main 
Deep-trodden path, that through the Long House led 
From Co-ha-ta-te-yah to Ontario, 

Few moccasins e’er trod; for stories dark 

Were told of him and his ferocious sons. 

A quarrel once broke out between O-no-rah 

And Okah, or “The Eye,” a chieftain brave 

And lofty in his nature, although quick 

To anger. Vanished one short moon away, 

And old O-no-rah sent a snowy belt 

Of wampum to The Eye to bid him come 

And taste the corn and venison at his lodge 

With all his household. The forgiving Eye 
Came with his sons and daughters, but they ne’er 
were heard of more. O-no-rah said they left 

His lodge beneath a summer moon that hid 
Soon her clear face in storm, and that the wolf 
Or panther doubtless had destroyed them all. 


A year passed on, and now the time had come 
When the Great High Priest of the Iroquois 
Visited all the Long House villages 

To kindle on their hearths the Sacred Fire. 

A fawn in every village, when the fire 

Was lighted, was before the assembled tribe 

To be led forth, and a white wampum then 
From hand to hand to be passed slowly round 
Of the whole tribe or family, and each one, 

As the hand grasped the wampum, should repent, 
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Silently, all the sins by each committed 

Within the year, and thus the sins be thrown 
Within the wampum, which should then be wreathed 
Round the fawn’s neck by the High Priest, whose knife 
Should quick dispatch the spotted messenger 

To bear to Hah-wen-ne-yo the repentance 

Of every nation, family and soul 

Within the Long House for their yearly sins. 

The blest forgiveness of great Hah-wen-ne-yo 
Would rest on those that made a true repentance; 
But if the one that grasped the wampum belt 

Felt no repentance, then the mighty wrath 

Of the Great Spirit would be suddenly felt 
Crushing the daring rebel to the dust. 

The High Priest went his journey, and at length 
Came to O-no-rah’s village. On the hearths 

The Sacred Fire was kindled. In the square 

The fawn was led, in presence of O-no-rah 

And his five sons. The glittering snowy belt 

Was then with reverence given by the Priest 

To old O-no-rah, who with ready hand 

Grasped its rich beaded length, then handed it 
Unto his eldest born, who gave it next 

To his next brother, till the awful belt 

Hand passed throughout the family. The Priest 
Round the fawn’s neck the wampum then entwined 
And struck his blow—the spotted victim perished. 


A feast succeeded. The Great High Priest left 

At sunrise. Then commenced the family dance 

To the light tapping of the Indian Drum 

Beat by O-no-rah. Blithesome went the dance; 

But suddenly the mountain overhead 

Moved, and then, quick as thought, the impending mass 
Fell, whelming underneath its crushing weight, 
Lodges and all the dwellers. 


Years have passed, 
And now at evening, if you stoop your ear 
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Close to the mound, you'll hear the tapping light 

Of old O-no-rah’s drum, for it is said 

That though they all were crushed beneath the weight 
Of Hah-wen-ne-yo’s awful wrath for not 

Repenting Okah’s blood poured out by them, 

Yet old O-no-rah, far more stained with guilt 

Than those he had controlled, was doomed to live 
Beneath the mound— (a reptile cased in stone—) 

And beat his drum as warning unto all 

Never to brave the wrath of Hah-wen-ne-yo. 


The Indian stopped his ear, as thus he said, 

And I stooped mine. A quick, light, ticking struck 
Upon it, but whether ’t was the Indian Drum, 

Or the field-spider with its little clock 

Ticking the moments off amidst the grass, 

I did not care to know, for well I love 

These Indian legends, and with willing heart 

Yield them deep faith for their romantic beauty. 











THE CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International 
Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University of Chicago 
for an important contribution to the study of folklore. Students, candidates 
for higher degrees, and established scholars may compete for the Prize. The 
contribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, article, or a collection of 
materials. No restriction is placed on the contestant’s choice of topic or 
selection of material: the term “folklore” is here used in its broadest sense 
(e.g., American, European, etc., folklore; anthropological, literary, religious, 
etc., folklore) . 

It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, provided 
that such material bq submitted within one year from the time of publica- 
tion. The successful contestant who submits material in typed form and has 
this material published subsequently, is expected to send a copy of the 
printed monograph, etc., to the University of Chicago, for the library. 
Sufficient postage should be included if the contestant wishes to have his 
material returned. Monographs and collections, etc., must be submitted 
before April 15, 1959, to the Chairman of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, The University of Chicago, 1050 East 59th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. The Chicago Folklore Prize is a cash award of 
about $50. The recipient’s name is published in the Convocation Statement 
in June. 




















WHAT'S IN A NAME 


ANN SHAW 


HEN I was a little girl I was told that my home- 

town, White Plains, had been named by the Indians 

who noticed the profusion of white flowers that 
covered the land. Although White Plains is now a bustling city, 
where flowers of any kind are found only in an occasional garden, 
it retains its original name. The same is true of many of the towns 
in Westchester County. The origins of their names have long 
since been forgotten, but the names remain. To investigate why 
these names were given is to unearth, in part, the history of a 
very colorful section of New York State. 

Many other places in the county were named by Indians. 
Katonah (“great mountain”) was named for the chief of the tribe 
that lived in the area in 1683, while Mount Kisco means “land 
on the edge of a creek.” An accepted translation of the Mohegan 
word, “Ossining,” is “stone upon stone.” Anyone who has visited 
this town, whose coast is guarded by a vast munition of rocks 
and boulders, can see sense in this nomenclature. Similarly the 
famous jail, Sing Sing, is the Indian word meaning “place of 
stones.” Indians gave a nearby village the name of Armonk, which 
was their word for “beaver.” 


The Mamaroneck River pours water over a rocky incline 
into the sound. A tribe of Indians, hardly anticipating the at- 
traction this water would hold for hot tired suburbanites as a 


swimming and recreation area, called the village Mamarinek in 
commemoration of their chief. An acute observation gave the 
Hudson River its first name. The Indians noticed that the river 
flowed both ways; for a few hours it would flow north and then 
it would change and flow south. ““Shatamuc’”’ is the equivalent of 
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“river that flows both ways” and was the Hudson’s label until 
a Dutch explorer, Henry Hudson, changed it. 

English influence is also apparent in Westchester place names. 
The name “Westchester” was given by English settlers in honor 
of Chester, England. A manor system patterned after feudal 
castles of medievel England prevailed in the early New York 
colonies. Although they were free-hold manors and feudal abuses 
were removed, the estates were large and rambling. One manor 
for instance provided accommodations for fifty servants in the 
attic alone! Scarsdale traces its name to Scarsdale Manor, original- 
ly the residence of the Heathcote family from Scarsdale, Derby- 
shire. , 

The Dutch also contributed to the naming of places. In fact, 
one of the largest estates was Cortland Manor whose namesake 
is the town of Cortland. An interesting legend, which still circu- 
lates, concerning the manor is authenticated by Mr. Ostrander 
of Dutch descent. The grandmother of Gus Van Cortland, owner 
of the estate, was nursing him in the course of one of his ill- 
nesses. She lived across the street from the manor and one night 
as she was returning from her vigil, a “great white thing flitted 
by her.” The next morning Gus died! 

Yonkers and Peekskill, too, exemplify Dutch influence. The 
one is the title of a young gentleman—Jonkheer; the other is de- 
rived from the Dutch word “kill,” meaning creek—“Peek’s creek.” 
Greenburgh was called Lawrence’s Plantation by its Dutch pro- 
prietors, who produced great quantities of wheat. Later it assum- 
ed its present name: Green (‘grain’) burgh (‘‘borough” or 
“town’’). 

Although there are many English and Dutch place names, 
France is not as well represented in this area. The one prom- 
inent example is New Rochelle, named for La Rochelle, the 
capital of a department in lower France. 

Many places got their names during the Revolutionary War. 
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Castle Heights, for instance, was originally called Mount Misery, 
because Washington and his soldiers, suffering from hunger and 
lack of supplies, spent a long winter there. A street in White 
Plains is Petticoat Lane. According to local lore, a certain John 
Van Tassel, soldier in the American army, took leave to visit his 
sweetheart. Van Tassel overstayed his time and soon a contingent 
was sent to arrest him. He outwitted this group, however, by 
dressing in his sweetheart’s clothes and escaping safely to his sta- 
tion. The path he took was named in honor of the disguise. 

In the northwestern corner of the county is a thousand foot 
promontory, the highest in Westchester. How Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker, Irving’s famous creation, claims it came to be named is 
an amusing story: 


One morning the good Anthony, having washed his burly visage, 
was leaning over the galley railing contemplating it in the glassy 
waves below. Just at this moment the illustrious sun . . . did dart 
one of his most potent beams upon the refulgent nose, the reflection 


of which shot down, hissing hot, into the water, and killed a mighty 
sturgeon that was sporting beside the vessel. The monster was hoisted 
aboard and found to be delicious food. This was the first time stur- 
geon was ever eaten in these parts by Christian people. When Peter 
Styvesant heard this and had tasted the marvelous fish, he gave the 
name of Anthony’s nose to a stout promontary in the neighborhood. 


Another name which lends itself to much speculation is 
Tuckahoe. The word in Algonquin means “bread,” and because 
wheat was a major crop this interpretation seems valid. Some 
folks, however, maintain that because the colonists raised a large 
number of turkeys the name given to the spot was ““Turkeyhoe,” 
which later became Tuckahoe. A more fantastic story claims that 
a man “tucked a hoe” under the stream which runs through the 
town. When the hoe was discovered the townspeople decided 
upon Tuckahoe! 

All of which goes to show that the study of place names is 
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both enlightening and fun. There’s more in a name, apparently, 
than meets the eye. 


DELIA’S HAPLESS FATE! 
OLIVE WOOLLEY BURT 


ELDOM do men resort to poison, so far as ballads tell, but 


Miss Catharine Berringer was a victim of the “fatal cup.” 


Story and ballad came to me through Dr. Louis C. Jones, 
who obtained it from Dwight Akers of Washingtonville, New 
York. Mr. Akers has a handwritten copy signed by Miss Abigail 
G. Marvin, Blooming Grove, New York, and dated January 27, 
1820. Mr. Akers thinks it may have been copied from a broadside 
currently selling in the neighborhood, or it may have been Miss 
Marvin’s own composition. There is no way to tell which, at 
this late day, unless some one has a broadside to substantiate the 
first conclusion. I have hunted far and wide, but have not found 
one. That doesn’t prove anything. The broadsides were printed 
on cheap paper, and it is surprising that any have survived. 

An Eulogy on the Death of 


MISS CATHARINE BERRINGER 
who was poisoned by her lover 


i. 


Muse breathe the Dirge o’er Delia’s tomb 
For her no more the roses bloom 
For her no spring returns. 
The pensive lilack lind with blue 
The violets wear a sable hue 
The Drooping lilies mourns. 





DELIA’S HAPLESS FATE 


8. 


She from the man she once did love 

And by his artful flattery move 
Received the fatal cup 

Assured by him ’twould cure her cold 

With cheerfulness she then took hold 
And Drank the poison up. 


4, 


But soon alas her rosy cheecks 
Her Downy skin and snowy neck 
Were crimson spoked ore 
Her gentle tongue forbears to move 
And that fond heart which once Did love 
Now throbs and beats no more. 


5. 


With agonizing pain oppressed 

She wrung her hands and smote her breast 
And heaved a bitter sigh 

Is it a crime to love to well 

Ah you that know can surely tell 
For that I now must DIE 


6. 


O Bernard t’was a barbarous deed 

It makes my wounded bosom bleed 
When I the tale relate 

You that have passion for a tear 

May give it vent and drop it here 
O’er Delia’s hapless fate. 


The stanzas omitted were adjurations to the hearers to be- 
ware a similar fate. 


1 This ballad is reprinted from American Murder Ballads and Their Stories (see 
Editor's Bookshelf) and is reprinted by permission of the Oxford University Press. 





READER'S QUERY 


AM presently editing for possible publication a manuscript 
of sailor’s songs, dating back to the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, which was compiled by one Lewis Jones, a sailor from 
the whaling port of East Hampton, Long Island. The manuscript 
contains 31 songs, two of which have stumped me as to history, 
origin, and bibliographical data. I should appreciate hearing from 
anyone who has information on either of these songs, or, perhaps, 
even on Lewis Jones himself. ‘The songs as they appear in the 


manuscript are: 
[No title given in manuscript] 


Pray the O brothers speed the boat, 

Swift over the glittering waves we float, 
Quickly she will return again, 

Loaded with wealth from the plundering main. 


Chorus: 


Then pull away pull away row boys row 
A long pull a strong pull and off we go, 

Pull away pull away row boys row. 

A long pull a strong pull and off we go, 
And off we go and off we go 

And off we go. 


Hark to the sound of the village bell, 

As it merrily sounds from shore to shore, 

Hark to the sound of the convent bell, 

At it ’plies to the dash to the dash of the oar. 





READER’S QUERY 


BONNY BANK 


Bring me back from highland grove 
Before the night grows dark, 

And there she tell a tale of love 

To the captain of this bark 


Chorus: 


Merry row merry row my bonny bonny merry row 
Merry row merry row my bonny bonny bark. 


MacDonald was the bonnets blue 

The bonnets blue the bonnets blue 
Snow white drops was on it two on two, 
And a highland lad was he. 


The moon went down behind yon cloud, 
And all things was in dark, 

And I was left alas to mourn, 

With the captain of this bark. 


Kenneth S. Goldstein 
105 Bonnet Lane 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania 





JUMP ROPE SONG 


IRIS anp ALONZO GIBBS 


UMMER is an invigorating time even for the old man who 
dare not bend, yet who pokes at his garden with a stick. So 
to the child it is a time of wild stimulation, when girls, 
otherwise sedate, cut a length from mother’s clothesline and begin 
to chant austere little songs to the beat of a turning rope. These 
jump rope songs are true folk songs, created by children and 
passed on from mouth to mouth for generations, sometimes with- 
out change, but more often with those reshapings which enliven 
the unwritten word and keep it germane. 
Perhaps the best known of all jump rope songs is ‘“House to 
Bet": 


House to let inquire within 

Lady got put out for drinking gin. 
If she promises to drink no more 
Here’s the key to open the door. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, etc. 


We have traced “House to Let” back to 1900 in Nassau County, 
and it probably goes back farther elsewhere. Once widely heard, 
it is now used only occasionally on Long Island, although in 


1943 a variation on its verses appeared in a popular jump song 
called ““Ten Penny Nail”: 


Ten penny nail went to jail 
For drinking a gallon of ginger ale 
A house to let, a fire within 
A lady was put out for drinking gin. 


Note that the “inquire within” which once appeared on every 
to-let sign has become with time “a fire within,” while the lady 
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of the song retains her reputation as an inebriate. Interestingly 
enough, the child rhymester at the turn of the century made the 
happy ending provisional upon character reform, perhaps in keep- 
ing with Carrie A. Nation publicity. 

About 1890, when girls wore white dimity pinafores over 
dark muslin dresses, “All in Together” had its popular run: 


All in together 
Cows in the meadow 
One, two, three 
The bumble bee 
The rooster crows 
And away she goes! 


This song was chanted when the rope was turning toward the 
entering jumper and the routine ended in a count which dismissed 


the successful participant at “Nineteen, twenty, leave the rope 


empty.” 

Another favorite, ““Huckery, Buckery, Buck,” was used when 
the rope was turned away from the jumper. Unfortunately the 
complete song is not available to us. 

By 1900 ‘All in Together” had been altered as follows: 


All in together, 

Pigs in the meadow 

Cows in the clover 

All jump over. 

A high one, a low one, 
Another one for good measure. 


Over a nine-year period the bee and the rooster had flown away. 
For “Double Dutch” (probably from the expression Dutch 
treat), which requires two ropes turned in opposing directions, 
the following verses were used: 
One, two, three, four 
Johnnie’s at the kitchen door 


[Unknown] 
Eating cherries by the peck. 
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Between 1900 and 1930 children everywhere were chorusing: 


Pepper, salt, mustard, cider, vinegar! 
10, 20, 30, 40, etc. 


The rope turned at great speed in this round and the jumper was 


therefore rewarded with the total from a count of tens. 

World War I Red Cross drives, led by celebrities of the day, 
received proper attention from the juvenile folk song makers 
who, along with the medieval ballad makers, are also social 
historians: 

One, two, three, four 

I spy Pearl White 

Sitting on a black horse 
Knitting for the Red Cross. 


In the jump rope song, as in the English ballad, accent verse 
is often employed. On the streets of all towns the rhythms of 
popular songs, yells, cheers are combined and used with new or 
old words to time the flicking rope. Meaning is always secondary 
to sound and beat. We are told by a friend that the jump rope 
songs of his native Sweden are similar to our own in character 
and often seem meaningless as well. He quotes: 


Ole dole dof 
Kinke lane koff 
Koffe lane 
Birke bane 

Ole dole doff. 


The trochee beat of ‘““Koffe lane/ Birke bane” reminds one of the 
American jump rope song (ca. 1900) which ends: 


Dictionary 
Down the ferry 
Eighteen hundred and forty-three. 


But are these songs always meaningless? Not always. Noah Webster, 
the lexicographer, died in 1843. 
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Some current songs are of nursery rhyme derivation. The song, 
“Blue bells, cocker [sic] shells/ Eevy-ivy over,” is obiously bor- 
rowed from ‘Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary.” During the “Blue 
Bells” song the rope swings forward and back until at the word 
“over” a full turn is completed. The routine is then continued 
with the following cry: 


Lady in the boat with the pink petticoat 
And her name is Miss! 


The jumper must catch the rope between her feet and miss at the 
word ‘‘Miss.” 
Another recent song, 


I went down town 
To see Miss Brown 
She gave me a nickel 
To buy a pickle 

The pickle was sour 
She gave me a flower 


could have come in part from the verses—“I wish I had a nickle to 


buy a pickle’—that band instrumentalists sing to a phrase of 
music from ‘‘La Sorella.” 
Lines borrowed and brought up to date are found in “Whoops- 


a-la.”” Pert little girls, not in pinafores but in dungarees, move to 
these words: 


Baby in the high chair 

Can’t sit still 

Ma - Pa 

Whoops-a-la! 

Wrap her up in tissue paper 
Send her down the elevator. 


If weary baby-sitters created this ironic song, they echoed in its 
composition words of a cheer popular at sporting events for half 
a century. This cheer contains the incongruous “Baby in the 
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high chair” and the phrase ‘‘Siss-boom-bah,”’ which has been 
modernized to ““Whoops-a-la.” 
Other 1958 songs are of noble jump rope origin. The popular 
Red hot pepper 
With an H-O-T! 
10, 20, 30, 40, etc. 


may be our old friend, “Pepper, salt, mustard, cider,” with pepper 
favored over the other condiments. While ‘All in together girls, / 
How is the weather, girls?/ January, February, March, etc.,” 
during which the jumper leaves the rope when the month of her 
birth is called, is the latest version of “All in Together,” that 
enduring nineteenth century song previously quoted. 


There is a paradox about jumping rope which should be 


mentioned. Although every newspaper carries pictures of heavy- 
weight boxers training for their fights by skipping rope, boys 


consider it a strictly feminine sport. For this reason only little 
girls are seen bobbing up and down, chanting words often as 
obscure in meaning as those found in “Mother Goose” or in the 
ritual of Druids. 





LIVELY, RICH EXPERIENCES 
AHEAD 


MARGARET MATTISON COFFIN 


ROBABLY the most pleasant hours I ever spent as a stu- 

dent were in a Folklore Class conducted by Dr. Harold 

W. Thompson at New York State College for Teachers in 
Albany. Dr. Thompson, along with the Lomaxes and Carl Sand- 
burg, was a pioneer in the collection of folklore and is the author 
of Body, Boots & Britches. Dr. “Tommy” (as he is affectionately 
known among his students) and Dr. Louis Jones, who succeeded 
Dr. Thompson at “Albany State,’’ have inspired many to study, 
teach and do further research in the fields of folklore and folk 
history. 


Mr. Charles Wilde, principal of Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake 
Central School where I teach, suggested that a folklore course at 
high school level might be profitable. Consequently, such a class 
was Offered last year as a one-semester elective for seniors. Ob- 
jectives, which were weighed painstakingly, include the follow- 


ing: 


To reinterpret our past American history through a knowledge of the 
folk of the past and their ways. 

To realize and appreciate the values of the simple, down-to-earth 
colloquial expression of the folk. 

To endeavor to enrich one’s own style of writing and speaking 
through a knowledge of the hearty direct style of folk song and folk 
tale. 

To foster interest and pride in one’s own community by learning its 
lore. 

To learn tolerance through familiarity with the ways of varying 
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religious and racial groups which are or have been a part of America. 


To appreciate the homely philosophy of old-time proverbs and epi- 
thets. 


To study superstitious beliefs and recognize them as mere supersti- 
tion. 


We study tall-tale heroes, legends of ghosts and witches, whal- 
ing customs, and the origin of place names. Negro tales, field 
calls, spirituals and blues, folk remedies and cures, weather lore, 
and the lore of the homemaker are diving boards into discussions. 
We learn the lore of particular trades indigenous to our section, 
as well as the lore of the Shakers, who settled near here with 
“Mother” Ann Lee, and of Joseph Smith and his followers from 
western York State. The ‘‘plain folk,’ the Amish, and the “gay 
Dutch” of Pennsylvania Dutchland intrigue pupils. 

Each holiday suggests new lore, although to date Valentine’s 
Day has been our red letter day, when one of the most attractive 
girls in class copied word-for-word directions for love charms and 
potions. Did you know that if, before retiring, you eat a boiled 
egg (from which the yolk has been removed and the cavity filled 
with salt) you will dream of your lover? He (or she) will bring 
you a drink of water—in a tin cup if he is in moderate circum- 
stances, in a gold one if he is wealthy. 

Each of our units starts with local tales, for the vicinity in 
which we live is chock-full of history and legend. Burnt Hills 
and Ballston Lake are north of Schenectady and Albany and 
south of Saratoga and Lake George. Only the Indians lived here 
before 1763, when Sir William Johnson placated them by buy- 
ing their land; consequently, they allowed Michael and Nicholas 
MacDonald to settle here on the Kayderosseros Patent. During 
Revolutionary War days, Tories raided local farms and one Tory 
was hung almost within a stone’s throw of the school. A student 
has recorded this event: 
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END OF A TORY 
by Kent Healey 


Joe Bettys was a Tory, a Tory so bold 

He captured good people, both young and old. 
He took them to Canada a long ways away, 

And in jail those farmers scarce saw light o’ day. 


Chorus: 


Never be a Tory or we'll hang you up so high— 
Never be a Tory if you don’t want to die. 


Now Joe was gettin’ greedy and he came back for more. 
In a corn field the folks caught him (’t weren’t such a chore!) 
And they took him to Albany, but he didn’t want to stay, 
‘Cause they knew he was a Tory and tried him that day. 
Now Joe was a-squirmin’ when they raised him up high, 


’ 


Cause the good folks ung him by his Tory necktie. 


From 1817 to 1825, when York State’s Erie was being pushed 
east and west from Rome, tall area pines were felled and hauled 
off in sleighs to strengthen the berm and the towpath. Within 
five miles of Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Central there are still 
traces of the Erie aqueduct at Rexford which carried the four- 
foot-deep waterway over the Mohawk River. Here is a part of a 
song by another student, James Schmidt: 


Bend way down, 

Dig that dirt, 

M’ feet is sore and m’ back does hurt. 

M’ bones is creakin’ and m’ throat is dry, 
Seems t’ me, 

I’m like t’ die! 


I’m Jack O'Leary, 
I ben workin’ on the Erie 
The mightiest o’ them all! 


The Adirondacks, too, provide materials a-plenty concerning 
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Indians, lumbermen, and the tall tales of fishermen and hunters. 
(Phonograph records are a big help all through the course, and 
Frank Warner’s “Blue Mountain Lake’ is a favorite when we 
study lumbering.) 

The Catskill (river of the [wild] cat) Mountains have their 
own historic and legendary lore from tales of the anti-rent wars 
to Washington Irving’s little Dutchmen and the Indian-fighters, 
Tom Quick and Tim Murphy. 


Ghost stories abound. North towards Fort Edward Jane Mc- 


Crae may still wander, scalpless, searching for her lover; certainly, 


legend has recorded that in Schoharie the ghost of a murdered 
tin peddler attended the trial of his murderer and helped convict 
him. (Two students have recently done fine special reports on 
ghost lore.) 

Ferreting out the reasons for place names proves fascinating. 
Burnt Hills was named after Indians had burned off our section 
to produce new growth which would lure game to feed. Ballston 
Lake bears the surname of Eliphalet Ball, who use a jug of rum 
to bribe the MacDonald brothers to forget their prior claim to 
name this vicinity. Nearby we have Widow Susan’s Lane, Goose 
Pasture Lane, Charlie Brown’s Hill, Stage Coach Road, Wild Cat 
Alley, High Mills, Devil’s Lane. A student, Milton Wiley, wrote 
“The Legend of Devil’s Lane”: 


Come all you young children, young girls and young men, 
Come sit here beside me and fetch me my cane. 

And I'll tell you a legend, a legend of fame 

About the street off Goode which is called Devil’s Lane. 


Of the Mourningkill at the foot of the hill, 

Tales have been told that would make your blood chill. 
But the historic tale I should like to relate, 

Is told in a history of old New York State. 


Old Daniel McFee had left early for town, 
Through the hot summer’s day he’d been “pouring it” down. 
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While coming home late it’s told he did see 
The devil’s own coach in the lonesome valley. 


Four black horses were a-pulling the coach— 
They came to a halt as they saw Dan approach. 
For Dan he stood there alone in the night, 
A-shakin’ all over, ’till he died from his fright. 


And the farmers around there who live on the hill, 

Will tell you the devil’s a-round there still, 

And on summer nights when the moon shines down plain, 
The devil’s coach runs over old Devil’s Lane. 


The lore is endless. Cures and remedies vary from wearing an 
“asofoedity” bag to burying a snakebite victim in a manure pile 
or to wetting one’s socks with turpentine to prevent a cold. 
Weather lore and courting lore are also popular: 

“Mackeral sky, never long wet, never long dry.” 

“Beaux don’t go where cobwebs grow.” 

A discussion of American literature which makes use of folk- 
lore is revealing. The course develops an awareness to folklore, 
and students are pleased to recognize for what they are such leg- 
ends and superstitions in literature as Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
“John Brown’s Body” and ‘““The Devil and Dan’l Webster,” Irv- 
ing’s “The Spectre Bridegroom” and ““The Legend of Sleepy Hol. 
low,” Hawthorne’s ‘‘Feathertop” and “The Gray Ghost.” 

Other activities are diverse. The class has taken field trips, 
such as a recent tour of the Schenectady Museum's ‘‘Self-Con- 
scious Republic” exhibition. Hobbyists, like Albert Gayer, who 
lectured and showed his early Erie Canal slides, have visited 
school. The pupils collect lore themselves for a term paper, sub- 
mitted at the end of the semester. 

The course gained enough popularity to encourage a larger 
enrollment for this term. Students have said: 


In a way our folklore class is like flying over our country back in 
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the days of our forefathers. From this trip we can pick up the cus- 
toms, the changes in our civilization and in the way we work and 
play. 


One of the most important things I have learned has been not 
to ridicule the beliefs of others. There are always reasons to back up 
beliefs, and we should not slight the people who have reasons for 
believing differently from us. 


After eleven years of grammar and dull poetry, Folklore affords 
a new interest in English. 

I’m not sure whether or not the last comment is justified, but 
folklore does seem to stimulate students to do additional read- 
ing, to attempt a down-to-earth, straight-forward style in writ- 
ing, to initiate seemingly valuable discussions. 

Richard Chase, in the introduction to Folklore in Song and 


Story, says, “Discovery of the spontaneous ‘unreflective’ folkways 


of our nation will come to many as a welcome breath of fresh 
air... . A knowledge of our folkways will open up lively and 
rich experiences for many.” 





BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


The Illustrated Book of American Folklore is a handsome, triple- 
sized volume, which combines the editorial skills and ingenuity of 
Ben Botkin and Carl Withers, and the artistic talents of Irv Docktor. 
The one hundred pages of this fascinating book present the worlds of 
fantasy and suspense, marvel and surprise, enchantment and derring- 
do. This is a working tool for parents and teachers, for this primer 
gives the coming generation a wide-ranging introduction to America’s 
folk wit and wisdom. (Grosset & Dunlap, $3.95) 


German Hero-Sagas and Folk-Tales, retold by Barbara Leonie 
Picard, is a worthy addition to the splendid Oxford Myths and Legends 
Series. The author’s recasting of four hero-sagas is followed by fourteen 
folk-tales on a variety of familiar subjects. The book mirrors more 
traditional and literary than folk themes. (Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 
$3.50) 


America’s Own Mark Twain by Jeanette Eaton will surely interest 
younger readers because of its vivid descriptions of the America 
Mark Twain knew and its excellent portraiture of the man, his life, 
and his mind. This is a choice companion volume for those who are 
becoming more than nodding acquaintances of Tom and Huck. 
(William Morrow & Co., $3) 


The Golden Phoenix contains eight French-Canadian fairy tales 
that were brought to this continent three hundred years ago and have 
subsequently taken on the coloring of constant oral repetition. The 
stories, representative of the imaginative character of French-Canadian 
story-telling, were collected by Marius Barbeau of the National Muse- 
um of Canada and have been “polished” for publication by Michael 
Hornyansky. (Henry Z. Walck, Inc., $3) 


The Story of Roy Bean, Law West of the Pecos, a reissue of C. L. 
Sonnichsen’s biography, should be a “natural” for kids who already 
are pretty well acquainted with the life and times of Western heroes 
and scoundrels. The author, one-time president of the Texas Folklore 
Society, knows how to sift accumulated materials in such ways as to 
produce a genuine folk personality who becomes more fascinating in 
print than in any of the other popular media. (Devin-Adair Co., $4) 
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First Came the Family by Ruth M. Underhill is a competent and 
well told account of the family, its origins, practices, changes, and 
variations according to custom and environment. The author, a life- 
long teacher of anthropology, makes a remarkable contribution to 
children’s understanding of the meanings and habits of family life. 
(William Morrow & Co., $3 


Tiny Tim Pine and The Blue Snow, twin volumes written by 
William Ratigan and illustrated imaginatively by Reynold H. Weide- 
naar, relate with humor and spirit the folk tales of a bewildered and 
dream-struck little tree that wants to grow up and of the winter 
when the snow was so blue you could smell it. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., $2.50 each) 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anno WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


CHARACTERS MAKE A TOWN. In his “Strykersville Sketches,” in 
the July, 1958, issue of Historical Wyoming, County Historian Harry 
S. Douglass, of Arcade, gives us fascinating glimpses of the borderland 
between folklore and local history, which is folk history. Strykersville 
is a village of some 500 persons at the headwaters of Buffalo Creek, 
in Java Township, Wyoming County, on Route 78. It is named for 
Garrett Stryker, who in 1808 came here from Richfield, Otsego 
County, and with his ax cut an opening in the forest for his shanty. 
From stray fragments Harry Douglass has reconstructed the pioneer 
and formative years of the village, including “Some Lore of the Vil- 
lage.” 

Among the local characters were a Bible tract peddler, a retired 
whaler, a German photographer, and a French cooper. The photog- 
rapher hanged himself on his farm. The cooper would walk along 
the road from town to his farm singing old country marching songs 
from his soldier days. One of the village’s richest men, who “owned 
all the land east of Main Street and north well beyond the Baptist 
Church, . . . deeded only to the east bounds of the street from his 
home to the church whenever he sold off lots for residences,” because 
he ‘‘said he wanted to be able to walk to church on his own property.” 
A local builder had a most unusual “custom of standing on his head 
at the highest part of buildings erected by him.” 

Such oddities only make these men seem more human. They 
were not eccentrics trying to be “different.” ‘They were individualists 
who insisted on the right to be themselves. In his acknowledgments 
County Historian Douglass pays tribute to the “energetic and volun- 
teered labors of Mr. Robert W. McGowan and his class in Secretarial 
Practice.” Too bad that all concerned came along too late to take 
down the stories told by and about these oldtimers whose lives were 
stories. But how about an oral history project to record the old- 
timers who are still left? It would be a pity, for example, if the de- 
tails of the following story were buried with Mrs. Alice H. Belknap 
who died December 5, 1957: “She was an ardent and skilled shot over 
the traps and at one time she shot with the famed Annie Oakley.” 
As Editorial Associate of this Quarterly, Harry Douglass should know 
that these old-timers’ tales would make as good folklore copy as his 
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“Music in the Valleys” (Winter, 1951) and his “Legend of the Ser- 
pent of Silver Lake” (Spring, 1956). 


EAST SIDE TARHEEL. “I have written some five million words 
during these past ten years, all of them printed, and most of them 
read, and I have not found it necessary to use this dic-cot-oh-me 
[dichotomy]; not once; and I refuse even to look it up. With five mil- 
lion unemployed we have trouble enough.” Only Harry Golden could 
have written this, in his Only in America (W orld) , gleaned from his 
unique one-man bimonth'y, The Carolina Israelite. One of the few 
writers in America who can make a causerie out of a cause, Harry 
Golden is a folklorist in the guise of a personal journalist. It is true 
that he finds most of his folklore in the news; but his best writing has 
its roots in the Jewish folk life and thought of the Lower East Side, 
where he was born and brought up. As a refugee from New York in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, he has not only gained a perspective on his 
Jewish background but also brings a Jewish perspective to bear on 
the problems and issues that divide Americans into “groups.” Here 
folklore becomes social criticism, and the soap-box becomes the crack- 
er-box. Harry Golden is a dynamic American who understands the 
dynamics by which we may yet create homogeneity out of hetero- 
geneity without giving up our precious heritage of heterodoxy. And 
if he is fond of pars adox, it is because there is much of the paradoxical 
in America. 

But without folk wisdom and humor this book would not have 
the wide appeal that it has had. Harry Golden’s wisdom may best 
be described in terms of the popular seltzer drink of his East Side 
boyhood—“‘for two cents plain,’’—while his humor is akin to the syrup 
that was sometimes added by the seller without extra charge in re- 
sponse to the hopeful suggestion: “Put a little on top.” By now every 
one has heard of his “Vertical Negro Plan,” “White Baby Plan,” and 
“‘Out-of-Order’ Plan”; so I give you instead his “Positive Cure for 
Anti-Semitism”: “I believe that if we gave each anti-Semite an onion 
roll with lox and cream cheese; some chopped chicken liver with a 
nice radish, and a good piece of brisket of beef with a few potato pan- 

cakes, he’d soon give up all this nonsense. It is worth a try. If the Jews 

of America make me the chairman of this project, the first thing I 
will do is institute National Cheese Blintzes Week, with sour cream.” 
I have only one suggestion to add. With every serving be sure to 
include a glass of “for two cents plain,” the Jewish folk version of 
bicarbonate of soda. A brief talk with Harry Golden in his publisher's 
office reyealed that he has the makings in him of a volume of East 
Side life and lore which I trust will be his next book, and which 
should be the best of its kind. 
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MURDER IN NEW YORK FOLKLORE. Louis Jones and New York 
State murder ballads collected by him figure prominently in Olive 
Woolley Burt’s American Murder Ballads and Their Stories (Oxford) . 
Here, for example, on page 8-11, is “The Murdered Wife: or, The 
Case of Henry G. Green, of Berlin, Rensselaer County, N. Y.,”” from 
Louis’ article on “The Berlin Murder Case in Folklore and Ballad,” 
in New York History for April, 1936. And on pages 79-80, Mrs. Burt 
quotes “The Murdered Pedlar,” by Henry S. Backus, “the Saugerties 
Bard,” whom Louis discussed in an article in the April, 1942, issue of 
New York History. Another composition of the Bard’s on Dunbar 
the Murderer appears on page 92. (A check list of the Bard’s songs 
by Louis Jones was published in this Quarterly for Winter, 1955. 
That was a Backus year in the Quarterly, with Ethel M. King’s “The 
Bard of Saugerties” in the Spring issue and James Taylor Dunn’s 
“The Murdered Pedlar and the Saugerties Bard” in the Summer 
number.) Other New York murder ballads collected by Louis range 
from the shooting of Joshua Stevens by Indians in the Canisteo River 
area to the slaying of election inspector Robert Ross, presumably by 
Bat Shay in an election day brawl in Troy, in 1894. The general skep- 
ticism as to Shay’s guilt was voiced by a policeman, Border (“Tom”) 
Harrington, in the chorus of his “Song of Bat Shay”: 


Do not electrocute Bat Shay, 

The weeping neighbors said; 

It would break his mother’s heart 
And kill his poor old dad. 
Although he may be guilty, 

It’s not for me to say— 

It would be wilful murder 

To electrocute Bat Shay. 


Perhaps the best known of all New York murders are the shooting 
of Jim Fisk by his rival Edward S. Stokes in 1872 and the drowning 
of Grace Brown in Big Moose Lake by Chester Gillette in 1906. The 
ballad of ““The Murder of Grace Brown” ends: 


They were out of the view of the people, 
Where no one could hear her last call. 
And nobody knows how it happened, 

But Gillette and God knows it all. 


Gillette and God and Theodore Dreiser, who told all and told it 
much better in An American Tragedy. 

More New York murder ballads, including versions of the Berlin 
and Big Moose murders and a couple of others that Mrs. Burt missed, 
are to be found in Harold W. Thompson’s Body, Boots & Britches. 
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ARCHIVE OF FOLK SONG. To those who inquire “What's new in 
the Library of Congress’s Archive of Folk Song?” besides the recent 
release of The Ballad Hunter, the classic lecture recitals by John A. 
Lomax (now for the first time available to the general public on five 
long-playing records), I pass on this progress report by Head Rae 
Korson, dated (and I trust not too outdated) April, 1958: 

“The Archive .. . continues to grow. .. . Limited funds prevent 
us from doing as much collecting ourselves as was done when the 
Lomaxes were here, but we find that with the great number of private 
collectors in the field today, the need is no longer so urgent. In recent 
years, we have depended upon these individuals, who have always 
been most cooperative in allowing us to duplicate their collections for 
the Archive. Henry and Sidney Cowell of Shady, recently returned 
from a trip with many recordings made in Ireland, Iran and Pakis- 
tan which Mrs. Cowell has loaned the Archive for duplication. Mrs. 
Cowell has similarly put her large collection of material from various 
parts of the U. S. and Canada at our disposal. The other acquisitions 
for this year include an important Ohio collection made by Mrs. 
Anne Grimes, and a sizeable one of ‘Tennessee folklore and folk music 
made by Professor Joseph Hall when he was at Columbia University. 
Prof. James A. Notopoulos of Trinity College very generously per- 
mitted the Library to duplicate his collection of 146 7-inch tapes of 
Greek heroic poetry, folk tales and folk songs, which was recorded 
under a Guggenheim grant. 

“The collections in the Archive are generally available to scholars 
insofar as they can, at their expense, order tape or disc copies from 
the Recording Laboratory. Regarding the reference tapes for listening 
here in the Library, we are still making them, but with a collection 
as big as this one, and with our limited funds, the end is not yet in 
sight. 

“The issuance of records is only one activity of our Section. It is 
rather a by-product of our other activities. If we were in the folk 
music recording business commercially, we would probably have 
some cause for worry at the mounting competition. But the popu- 
larity of folk music, of which the commercial companies’ success is 
an indication, is actually more of a benefit to our activities than 
harm. A great many young people who appear to have been introduc- 
ed to folk music by commercial recordings come to our Section for 
further research and even buy our records. As far as the recordings 
are concerned, we feel that the very fact that they are not made for 
commercial purposes will assure their authenticity to serious stu- 
dents.” 


And the Archive’s response to the ever-increasing demands made 
upon it is as ever, generous and warm. With sympathetic and con- 
scientious Rae Korson (wife of folklorist George Korson and my 
former assistant) as its new head, how could it be otherwise? 
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GRASSROOTS FOLKLORE IN THE NATIONAL PICTURE. 
Come Christmas, for the first time in several years, the American 
Folklore Society will hold its annual meeting in New York City, in 
conjunction with the Modern Language Association of America. 
Dates: Saturday and Sunday, December 27 and 28; place: Dallas 
Room, Hotel Statler. From 2 to 5 p.m., Sunday, a panel of speakers 
representing the Northeast, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
Folklore Societies will discuss a subject close to my regional interests, 
and, I trust, to those of members from New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States. Among the problems to be treated I have suggested 
the following: the relation of the state and regional societies and 
journals to the national society and journal; the problems of editing 
the state and regional journals; a possible division of labor between 
state journals specializing in popular presentation and the national 
journal specializing in theoretical and research papers. In any case, 
grassroots interest and activity must be basic to the support and suc- 
cess of the national society. As to the place of the local society in its 
region, retiring President of the American Folklore Society, Wayland 
D. Hand, writes me: “I have always felt that the results of a group’s 
activity usually take precedence over the work of individuals.” 
B.A.B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


DOCUMENTARY RECORDINGS of significant aspects of folk music 
have made their appearance on the Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 
36) label. Buell Kazee and Jean Ritchie disclose, in both words and 
song, their notable, intimate relations with folk music. In Buell Kazee 
Sings and Plays (FS 3810), this pioneer performer relates the place of 
folk music in his life. He also discusses banjo styles and variations in 
words and tunes. In a voice that lacks none of the appeal or versatility 
of his Brunswick records of the 1920's, Rev. Kazee performs folk 
songs, dance tunes, and religious music. The Ritchie Family of Ken- 
tucky (FA 2316) covers the role of folk music in three or four gen- 
erations of this now-famous family. In solos and groups, the Ritchies 
—led and interviewed by the best-known vocalist of the family, Jean 
Ritchie Pickow—supply a flavorsome program of songs, ballads, 
games, and hymns. The illustrated accompanying booklet is unusually 
handsome, but the recording level, especially the comments by the 
elder Ritchies, is uneven in quality. 


PETE SEEGER shows up on a group of dissimilar recordings of the 
past months. In Volume II of American Favorite Ballads (Folkways 
FA 2321), he gives a recital in his customary straightforward style. 
There may be some question as to whether all of the 18 titles are 
ballads and whether “Hard Travelling” and ‘The Keeper and the 
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Doe” are favorites on a level with “Shenandoah,” “Midnight Special,” 
“The Fox,” and some of the others. In Sleep Time Songs and Stories 
(Folkways FC 7525) he uses one side to tell two appealing stories, 
with songs, of the maritime adventures of young “Sam, the Whaler” 

and a fanciful, modern version of Jack-the-Giant-Killer in “Abiyoyo.” 

The other side displays five songs with an infectious quality for the 
very young. He also contributes the major share of the melodies on 
the Folkways recording of Pete Seeger and Sonny Terry (FA 2412). 

Made from their Carnegie Hall concert of last December, the selec- 
tions draw on Negro, African and American sources. This life-like 
recorded concert represents engineering techniques of a high order. 
As a leading member of The Weavers, the Seeger voice is also heard 
in the quartet's latest Vanguard disk, The Weavers At Home (VRS 
9024). After many years of performance, the group’s enthusiasm and 
its ability to broaden interests in folk music continue undiminished. 
In these 17 songs, a prominent addition, is “Wild Goose Grasses,” first 
recorded by John Allison, and sung in the previously-mentioned 
Seeger recording as “In Tarrytown.” 


OTHER FOLK SONGS come from the voices of newcomer Guy 
Carawan and the more-experienced Ed McCurdy. In Songs With 
Guy Carawan (Folkways FG 3544), we hear the voice of an urban 
college graduate whose interest in folk music stems from exposure 


to the current performers of folk song. nage 3 s rendition of Chil- 
dren’s Songs for Tradition (TLP 1027, Box 7 2,V illage Sta., N. Y. 14) 
furnishes 21 examples of short and long songs ‘and jingles. The sturdy- 
voiced vocals for these familiar and not so-familiar tunes are sup- 
ported by the guitar and banjo of Billy Faier. 


American Balladry from British Broadsides, by G. Malcolm Laws, 
Jr., Volume 8 of the Bibliographical and Special Series of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society, matches the careful and comprehensive mater- 
ials of the other publications in the series. Professor Laws examines 
the various types of broadside ballads and then meticulously relates 
them to ballad versions that have been collected in the United States. 
It is unfortunate that the appended list of recordings could not have 
been more complete. On a different level and approach, but never- 
theless revealing and entertaining, is Olive Wolley Burt’s American 
Murder Ballads (Oxford). Grouped according to the type of deed— 
for love, profit, racial or religious differences, or just by badmen— 
the author’s account includes some background facts about the crime 
as well as major examples of existing ballads. She has provided music 
for only some of the bloody narratives and she also eliminates some 
stanzas as “not pertinent.” 


RECORDINGS OF BLUES bring to ear some distinguished efforts. 
Cat Iron (Folkways FA 2389) pounds out a program of blues—sing- 
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ing and guitar-playing in the very best tradition. Recorded by 
Frederic Ramsey, Jr., in Natchez, Cat Iron’s program combines his 
own compositions with traditional blues. He divides his material 
evenly between secular and religious selections. W. C. Handy Blues 
(Folkways FG 3540) features the singing of the famous composer’s 
daughter, Katharine Handy Lewis. Handy’s compositions, so im- 
portant for showing the use of traditional blues in the popular jazz 
idiom, here receive an authentic performance. James P. Johnson 
furnishes the piano accompaniment for “Yellow Dog Blues,” “Mem- 
phis Blues,” “Loveless Blues,” “Chantez Les Bas,” “Joe Turner,” and 
the classic of them all, “St. Louis Blues” and adds three of his own 
piano improvisations on a blues theme. Brownie McGhee and Sonny 
Terry Sing for Folkways (FA 2327) their own lively harmonica and 
guitar versions of the blues. They breeze through duets and solos that 
range from “John Henry” to “Guitar Highway” and “Boogie Baby.” 


FOLK MUSIC FROM RUSSIA has lately arrived on a profusion of 
recordings. Monitor (445 W. 49th St., N. Y. 19) has recorded Russian 
Folk Songs (MF 302) with selections by various groups, including a 
quartet and a choir. Solos and choruses by the Armenian State 
Chorus and Song and Dance Ensemble supply the musical array for 
Monitor’s Armenian Folk Songs (MF 303). Russian-Ukrainian Au- 
thentic Folk Songs from Standard (LP 404, 163 W. 23rd. St., N. Y. 
11) has one side of titles by the Gypsy Orchestra and the other by the 
Russian Master Singers. A pair of Bruno Hi Fi (P. O. Box 365, 
Wilton, Conn.) recordings also surveys regional musical examples, 
Cossacks of Yesterday and Today (BR 50014) and Russian Songs and 
Dances of the Far North (BR 50015). The song and dance ensembles 
on the first disk also execute operatic choruses while the second title 
consists of popular and folk tunes from the collection of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

In spite of the wide geographical area from which the music 
derives, all of the records contain certain consistent characteristics. 
All of the music is highly expressive with distinct contrasts that range 
from gayety to sadness and from the joys of love to the burdens of 
work. In all of the regional presentations, there appears a universal 
interest in the natural surroundings. The various musical groups are 
accomplished performers if not extremely well trained. The record- 
ings also appear to be re-recordings of earlier releases. All lack ade- 
quate notes and none has any translations. 

Thomas G. Winner furnishes a complete and scholarly treatise on 
Russian folklore in his study of The Oral Art and Literature of the 
Kazakhs of Russian Central Asia (Duke). The author sets the back- 
ground for the origins of this literature of the nomads and then 
reveals the impact of Russification and the influence of communism 
with created “folklore” to match a current party-line. 
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FROM THE MIDDLE EAST, Standard also contributes a trio of 
records of contemporary music. /stanbul Music of the Near East (LP 
401) consists of the distinctively sensuous rhythms of the area. Made 
up of music for dancing couples as well as group movement, the 
rapid tempos sound forth in a colorful range of selections. Folk 
Dances of Greece (Colonial LP-127) shows off a cross-section of 
regional characteristics. Round dances predominate in the festive 
examples. Music of the Jewish People (Colonial LP-120) has a 
dozen contemporary selections of Dave Tarras and the Allen Street 
Gypsies. Among the examples of the bulgar is one with the surprising 
title of “South Fallsburg Bulgar.’’ From Folkways comes a smaller 
but more impressive compilation of Jsrael Songs for Children (FC 
7226). Miriam Ben-Ezra uses simple melodies to describe musically 
cows, lambs, apples, birds, and hens as well as some aspects of life in 
modern Israel: cars, airplanes, and ice cream. 


OTHER FOREIGN FOLK MUSIC sparkles with a Tradition con- 
tribution of Songs of Ireland (TLP 1024). Mary O’Hara and her 
Irish harp airs traditional Gaelic music and some composed selections. 
Her exquisite melodies possess all of the intriguing qualities of Ire- 
land’s moods. Standard’s Colonial release with the title of Twelve 
Authentic Irish Folk Songs (LP 121) features the McNulty Family in 
a program that would be authentic only in a Third Avenue saloon. 
Music in The German Manner (Standard-Colonial LP 402) also lays 
claim to being “12 authentic complete German folk songs.” But this 
music of drinking, love, and longing is reminiscent more of the 
bierstube than the true folk performance. The Soul of Haiti (Van- 
guard VRS 9015) exhibits “songs of magic love and voodoo ritual.” 
Jean Vincent’s polished vocals combine with pulsating drum rhy- 
thms in songs and chants. Sound effects approximate some of the 
natural settings for the island’s music. 


BOOK NOTES: Sir James G. Frazer’s monumental work, The Golden 
Bough (Macmillan) has recently come out in an economical edition 
($3.95). As condensed by the author from his original 12 volumes, 
these 800-plus pages constitute a useful introduction to Frazer’s sur- 
vey of human folkways. The Evil Eye by Frederick ‘Thomas Elworthy 

(Julian) is another reissue of a pioneering study. First published in 
1895, the book still remains a detailed, informative account of signs, 
symbols, amulets, and charms. From Ape to Angel by H. R. Hays 
(Knopf) is a remarkable, comprehensive treatise on social anthro- 
pology for the popular consumer. The volume ranges, in its bio- 
graphical approach, from H. R. Schoolcraft and Lewis Henry Mor- 
gan, to present-day investigators of primitive and complex social 
organizations. While Hays masses quantities of information and 
relates anthropological findings to numerous forms of human ex- 
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pression, some of the paragraphs resemble the annotations on his note- 
cards. 

Jewels and the Women by Marianne Ostier (Horizon) combines 
the history and romance of feminine adornment with a description 
of precious stones and the designing of jewelry. The author, who is 
a prominent jewelry designer herself, traces changing styles and tastes 
but has little to say about prices. Hugo Munsterberg’s The Folk Arts 
of Japan (Tuttle) brings together in brief and colorful form basic 
information about pottery, woodenware, basketry, metal work, toys, 
and other forms of folk expression. The well-illustrated volume also 
displays specific examples in the binding and end-papers. Dig for 
Pirate Treasure by Robert I. Nesmith (Devin-Adair) mixes history 
and legends, of pirates and their treasure with anecdotes about dig- 
ging and diving for doubloons. He also includes advice that is prac- 
tical but not encouraging. W.G.T. 





EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


American Murder Ballads and Their Stories by Olive Woolley 
Burt is a potpourri of intriguing ballads and commentaries written 
in an engaging and informal fashion. Although the volume does not 
attempt a definite study and does not reproduce many new materials, 
it illustrates the work which enthusiastic laymen are capable of 
and ought to stimulate NYFS members to produce similar books accor- 
ding to their special interests. Dr. Louis C. Jones is frequently cited by 
the author for the resources he made available. New York State has 
a considerable representation in this delightful book. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $5.50) 


The American Folklore Reader, edited by John T. Flanagan and 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, is the trade edition of a superior anthology 
of eighty-six unabridged selections by distinguished writers illustrating 
the manner in which folklore has permeated our national literature. 


For comments on text edition, see Spring, 1958, NYFQ. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co., $10) 


An indispensable aid for studies on the lore and history of at 
least one-fifth of New York State is Adirondack Bibliography, edited by 
Dorothy A. Plum and a committee from the membership of the Adiron- 
dack Mountain Club. This volume lists more than 7,500 titles and 
sources according to main topics such as history, geography, natural 
history, social and economic history, religion, and education. Many 
articles from the NYFQ are cited in the folklore and other sections. 
This monumental bibliographical achievement deserves enthusiastic 
commendations from all persons interested in this state’s heritage and 
people. (New York University Press, $10) 


Cecil Sharp, whose dominate interest was folk music, found it 
expedient to reproduce expurgated versions of accompanying words, 
or to omit words altogether when he published folk tunes. The Jdiom 
of the People by James Reeves contains 115 unedited examples of 
English traditional verse from the Sharp manuscripts. Although 
there does seem to be a preponderant emphasis on the-stranger-in-haste- 
toward-the-bedchamber, the ring of genuine wording gives something 
of the feeling Keats had when he found a more vigorous rendering of 
Homer. No musical scores are included in this volume which does 
contain variant readings, footnoted explanations, and an admirable 


appreciation of Sharp, his work, and his achievement. (The Macmillan 
Co., $4.50) 
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Westward the Women, a book of considerable stature by Nancy 
Wilson Ross, concerns the pioneering women—what the westerly 
movement did to them and what they did in the fashioning of the 
West and ultimately of the nation. General conclusions give way to 
the singling out of characteristic personalities, whose experiences 
and accomplishments give the book substance and meaning. The 
writer interprets her subject with authority and with feeling. The 
hurdy-gurdy girl, the gun-moll, and the suffragette possess the dimen- 
sions of real life, something that the celluloid heroines seem always 
to lack. (Random House, $3.50) 


American Folk Art by Ellen S. Sabine reproduces significant pat- 
terns for those who wish to use yesterday’s simpler forms in the decora- 
ting of household articles. An abundance of black and white designs 
and color plates, along with step-by-step instructions, makes this book 
superbly useful for classroom instruction and home craft efforts. 
Sufficient information is given regarding materials, tools, and proced- 
ures. Principle emphasis is on the Pennsylvania Dutch and German 
Fraktur arts. (D. Van Nostrand Co., $6.95) 


The Folk Arts of Japan by Hugo Munsterberg will introduce 
many Americans to the richness found in a wide variety of older 
and present-day Japanese folk arts, including pottery designing, 


basketry, toy making, painting, and home decorating, The spirit of 
Japanese folk art is interpreted and the contemporary folk-art move- 
ment is defined. The preface of this handsome volume, which 
contains 118 gravure and color plates, is by Dr. Soetsu Yanagi, 
director of the Japan Folk Art Museum. (Charles E. ‘Tuttle Co., $6.75) 


Legends of the Carolinas are recaptured by Archibald Rutledge 
in From the Hills to the Sea, a book written with consummate literary 
skill. The seventeen stories mirror the traditions and life in the 
mysterious lands around and just beyond Hampton Plantation, the 
author’s ancient two thousand-acre residence. Based on the author’s 
investigations, these stories tell of such things as the baffling disap- 
pearance of Aaron Burr’s daughter Theodosia, of the even stranger 
appearance in the Carolinas of Marshall Ney, of the lore of church- 
yards and cemeteries, and of a legendary Negro backwoodsman 
named Mobile Jones. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., $4.50) 


The October, 1958, issue of American Heritage contains at least 
three articles which will especially interest folklorists. “Was John 
Smith a Liar?” by Marshall Fishwick examines the veracity of Smith's 
wonderful claims, re-establishes the intergrity of experiences often 
doubted, and leaves the Pocahontas affair intact as the favorite folk- 
tale of Americans. “Mr. Godey’s Lady” by Ralph Nading Hill is 
about Sarah Josepha Hale, long-time editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
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and the world she mirrored and helped to create. “Williamstown 
Branch” by R. L. Duffus is an extraordinarily delightful recollection 
of all the fancies and personalities which made life fascinating for 
a small boy in a rural Vermont town in the 1890's. 


Horizon made its appearance in September. In a larger format 
and covering one-fifth more pages than American Heritage, Horizon 
is devoted to the presentation and interpretation of the arts and 
ideas which are the components of our culture. That folk interests 
will become a part of the periodical’s emphasis seems inevitable. A 
number of the articles in this ambitious publishing achievement 
represent marginal folk interests, among them Wilfred Noyce’s “Why 
Men Seek Adventure,” concer ning the motivations that explain man’s 
conquest of the hazardous and the untried, and “When Man First Left 
the Earth” by Peter Lyon, the story, generously illustrated, of ag 
to rise in balloons. Horizon, which will be published bi-monthly, i 
$18 a year by subscription and $3.95 for individual copies. 


Ghosts Vivisected by A. M. W. Sterling is subtitled, “An impartial 
inquiry into their manners, habits, mentality, motives and physical 
construction.” The author maintains her impartiality as she reconnot- 
ters in English history, fiction, and social life for all kinds of evidence 
regarding psychic experience, apparition, materialization, and hallu- 
cination. A author, who is herself “allergic to ghosts,”” produces a 
book which makes even the most skeptical wonder—at least a bit. 
Well, of course, there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in our philosophies, and who would want it otherwise, 
especially when, as the author says, “the conventional ghost is a harm- 
less, inoffensive wraith, aimless and foolish in its hauntings and 
grievances, but no more hurtful than a drifting mist.” And besides, 
there is plenty of evidence to be gleaned from the experiences of 
notable persons of unimpeachable veracity! This book is all about 
English spooks, which have the advantage of being believable and 
sometimes believed. Mrs. Stirling resists analysis, which surely is 
deadly to ghosts. (Citadel Press, 186 pp.) 


The Double Dealers, edited by Alexander Klein, is a sequel to 
Grand Deception and will delight those who relish stories of human 
gullibility and who find something captivating about the hoaxes and 
frauds to which other people succumb. This anthology contains sixty 
stories from many sources. There is an especial appeal to folklorists 
in a number of the items and.a fascination throughout for any person 
who responds to the ingenuity of imaginative exploitation. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $4.95) 
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Readers who found Dr. Rapp’s authentic tale of the escape of 
slaves from Pultneyville to Canada (see “ ‘Nigger’ in the Woodpile,” 
NYFQ, Spring, 1958) to be appealing, will welcome the publication 
of Make Free, a history of the Underground Railroad by William 
Breyfogle. This book is mostly about persons and incidents, but it is 
also a social, economic, and political commentary on slavery that is 
written with verve, discernment, and readability. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., $4.50) 


The Development of Central and Western New York, edited 
by Clayton Mau, is a collection of source materials about the early 
history of New York State from the headwaters of the Mohawk River 
westward to the Pennsylvania line. The selections from travel accounts, 
old newspapers, reports, and long out-of-print books contain material 
about the Indians, personalities such as Jemima Wilkinson and Amelia 
Bloomer, schools and text books, the Erie Canal, and many other 
aspects of cultural, social, and economic history. Folklorists will find 
this a useful volume, but it will be of greatest value to teachers of New 
York State history who are trying to enrich their courses with sound 
illustratory material. (Privately published by the author, Geneseo, 
N. Y., 466 pp., $5.75) H. A. W. 
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SIGNS BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 
(Continued from page 264) 


tells us that Peter Ball, an anti-renter, was turned out into the 
cold on a winter's night? 

Have you stood on the escarpment overlooking the city of 
Geneva and Seneca Lake and read the sign that records that the 
Pre-emption Line was once the western boundary of Massachu- 
setts. What were the politics that determined that as the boun- 
dary line between the Yorkers and the Yankees? Or have you 
stood in the grape country in the western corner of New York 
State where the Concord fills itself with the sweet juices of the 
vine, the land, and the sweet waters of Lake Erie and wondered 
about the tales of the grape? Or have you looked in historic 
reverence on the small cannon, “Old Sow,” in the square at 
Turin and recalled the remarkable role it played in American 
history? These signs, if we take time to read them, will help us 
to travel back into our past. 


There are also living markers in our villages, towns, and cities 


—the old and dignified gentlemen who now sit quietly by the side 
of the road and under the shade of the trees at the edge of the 
town square. How much of the passing scene their tired eyes have 
seen! When these eyes close for the last time, a part of the chap- 
ters of America will close. Few will know their contents unless 


someone sits beside them, draws them out, listens and records 
their stories so that many may share what they have seen in their 
lifetime. There are many stories “the town character’ could tell 
you. Just try him. 

Once you have learned to notice the signs by the side of the 
road and noted their inscriptions, then digest the stories behind 
them. With the knowledge that comes by word of mouth and the 
printed page, you will soon be able to read the landscape. You 
will have added a new dimension to living—and, besides, it’s lots 
of fun. M.A.R. 





POSTSCRIPT 


The September dinner honoring Dr. Harold W. Thompson 
was an occasion many of us will long remember. A room full of 
the associates, long-time friends, and former students of ““Tommy”’ 
broke bread together, enjoyed a rich and festive board of folk 
songs, and cheered his recital of experiences throughout a long 
and rewarding professional career. 


The high point of the evening was the presentation to Tommy 
of the bound volume of Whatever Makes Papa Laugh and of the 
Autumn issue of the NYFQ containing articles written in his 
honor. These publications are the culmination of many months’ 
efforts by Dr. Warren S. Walker of Blackburn College, Carlinville, 
Illinois. “Butch” deserves highest commendations for these publi- 
cations which represent “prestige pieces” for our Society, the best 


historical records of folklore studies in our State, and a most appro- 
priate tribute to Dr. Thompson’s achievements as a collector 
and interpreter of folklore and as the instructor of many other 
collectors and interpreters. 


Copies of the bound edition may be secured for $2 from the 
Society, The Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown. 


“Why the Sea Is Salty” by Adrienne Meltz (Spring, 1958, 
issue, under title of “Why the Sea Waters Taste of Salt’’) is 
reprinted in the November, 1958, issue of Best Articles and 
Stories. 


Shortly after January 1, 1959, the NYFS will publish a cumu- 
lative index of all issues to date of the NYFQ. This cross-index of 
titles, names, and subjects is being prepared by our Society's 
secretary, Miss Helen A. Fraser, librarian at the Albany Medical 
College and an indexer par excellence. The index, which will be 
in the same format as the regular issues, will sell at the manufactur- 
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ing cost of $2. Advanced orders may be sent to the NYFQ, Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, N. Y. After this year, annual indexes will be in- 
cluded in the Winter issues. 


The Spring, 1959, issue will feature articles on Hudson and 
Champlain folklore and will represent the Society’s contribution 


to the Year of History celebration.—The Editor 





The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each anccesanigs will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 


and requests for further information should be sent to the 


Editor. 














CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward Bodin, 11 Erie Street, Lily Dale, is an author and publi- 
cist, one-time newspaper editor, and now president of the Macfadden 
Foundation of Dansville. His article in this issue will appear in his 
forthcoming book, So Help Me God. 


Margaret Mattison Coffin (Mrs. Charles B.), R. D. 2, Ballston Spa, 
is the mother of four sons, an English teacher at the Burnt Hills-Balls- 
ton Lake Central School, and the editor of The Decorator, publication 
of the Historical Society of Early American Decoration. She is a 
Dixon Ryan Fox Fellow working on a manuscript concerning tinwares 
and the people who made, decorated, and sold them. 


Iris and Alonzo Gibbs live at 15 Helena Avenue, Bethpage. Mr. 
Gibbs is a technical writer at the Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. He has written for the Long Island Forum, Ladies Home 
Journal, Wings, American Poet, and Voices. He describes himself as 
having “turned rope for very young ladies” and as having “drank tea 
with very old ladies.” 


Charles A. Huguenin, 251 West 261 Street, New York 71, has 
written for many regional publications. He is assistant professor of 
English at Iona College. 


Moritz A. Jagendorf, 260 Riverside Drive, New York 25, is an 
old pro on the folklore trail. His twenty-eighth book is now on the 
presses, although his favorite is his Johnny Darling volume. 


Beulah E. Lawrence of 102 Ballston Avenue, Ballston Spa 
(summer), and Rileys Park, Mount Dora, Florida (winter), taught 
mathematics in the Sodus Senior High School for more than twenty- 
five years. 


Catherine Walsh Peltz, 306 State Street, Albany 10, is associate 
professor of English at the Albany State Teachers College. Dr. Peltz 
is a Burns specialist. Her article recalls both Burns’ tremendous 
popularity among folk singers and the many New York persons of 


Scotch ancestry who through the years have recited his poetry and 
sung his songs. 


Marvin A. Rapp, 17 Albin Road, Delmar, is associate executive 
dean of the State University of New York and the energetic and 
enthusiastic president of the NYFS. 


Ann Shaw, 508 Thurston Avenue, Ithaca, is a senior at Cornell 
University, where she has studied folklore with Dr. Harold W. 
Thompson. 
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Marie-Louise Walter, 9425 Shore Road, Brooklyn 9, is a free 
lance writer. Mrs. Walter was formerly editor of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 

Julia Hull Winner, 23 Maplewood Drive, Gasport, is historian 
of the Town of Royalton and deputy historian of Niagara County. 


Lionel D. Wyld, 25 Hawthorne Avenue, Troy, is a member of 
the language and literature faculty at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He is presently preparing a study of the literary history of the 
Erie Canal. Dr. Wyld is another of the Hamilton College graduates 
who have enriched the field of folklore studies. 





Announcing 
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a colorful picture book for children 


By BEN BOTKIN and CARL WITHERS 
Illustrated by IRV DOCKTOR 


“This handsome and fascinating book . . . is one of the finest 
volumes any child could hope to own. Within the one hundred 
pages are contained the worlds of fantasy and intrigue, marvel 
and surprise, enchantment and derring-do. A reader feels here 
the heartbeat of a great people. This is a working tool for parent 
and teacher, for here is a primer that will give the coming gen- 
eration glimpses of America’s elemental wit and wisdom.” 


—Charles L. Wallis, editor 
NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTFRLY 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
Published by GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 








